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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE MAN QUESTION. 


BY CAROLINE A. MASON, 











Brow of snow and rippling curl, 

Teeth like rows of whitest pearl, 

Lips with dainty sweetness set,— 
Margaret: 


Cheek of rose, and eyes whose blue, 
Melting, thrills you through and through, 
Face and figure half divine,— 

Madeline: 


Merry mouth and saucy mien, 

Blackest eyes were ever seen, 

Turned-up nose and piquant chin,— 
Katharine: 


Still, demure and sweetly quaint, 

Fair as any pictured saint, 

Pure as any cloistered nun, 
Marion: 


Regal, Juno-like and fair, 

Jewels in her purple hair, 

Men might die for her, and more,— 
Eleanore: 


Tender, thoughtful, with a grace 

All her own on form and face, 

Face that somehow makes you grieve,— 
Genevieve: 


Tricksome, elfish, full of fun, 
Lips that never would be won 
Do your best,—that / can tell,— 
Isabel: 
Well,—heaven help us—we’re but men! 
That’s the worst of it,—and then, 
Which to choose! —oh, lame excuse! 
What's the use?— 


All the merry ones deride, 
All the thoughtful “can’t decide;" 
Proud reserves and bashful charms 
Fly my arms. 
In a case so strange and sad, 
For the asking nothing had, 
Prithee, what is one to do? 
What would you? 
Fitchburg, Mass. 








TWO “GIRL-GRADUATES.” 


While waiting for the first class to graduate 
from Boston University, it is worth recording 
that the first young woman who has wora 
Commencement oration at Cornell University 
has just graduated, and is a daughter of Bos- 
ton. Some of us remember well when Mr. 
Ladd, of the Chauncy-Hall School, who had 
fitted many boys for Massachusetts colleges, 
knocked in vain at their doors in behalf of his 
daughter, trained also by himself in the self- 
same school. The doors of Harvard and Wil- 
liams remained closed; those of Amherst 
trembled a little on their hinges, but did not 
quite open. When the educational history of 
Massachusetts shall be written, it will be a 
matter of lasting shame that this young girl 
should have been obliged to leave her native 
state, andresort to New York,—‘“‘poor soulless 
giant,” asI once heard a Massachusetts ora- 
tor call the latter—to complete her education. 

Commencement “parts” were assigned, this 
year, toten out of the fifty-six graduates of 
Cornell University, and I learn from a private 
Source that only two of the ten were unani- 
mously given, one of which was to Miss Ladd. 
These fifty-six graduates have been gradually 
winnowed out, by successive examinations, 
from the one hundred and eighty-six who en- 
tered four years ago. A single professor can 
Prevent by his veto the promotion or gradua- 
Yon of a student,—a rigidity of academical 





discipline which very few of our colleges can 
rival. 

The Ithaca Democrat of June 17th, describes 
the address thus briefly : 

Miss Mary Holman Ladd was next called 
and delivered an oration entitled, ‘“The Iphi- 
genia of Euripides and Goethe.” It was an 
elaborate comparison of the conception of the 
character of Iphigenia by Euripedes and by 
Goethe. The conception of the Greek was 
less noble than that of the German, but Goe- 
the retained the old Greek simplicity of plot. 
The characters are more complex than those 
of the Greek poet. To both we can give the 
title of classics. 

The repeated rounds of applause which suc- 
ceeded Miss Ladd’s oration, as well as the 
numerous boquets which were showered upon 
her, showed that she had won a high place in 
the regards of the audience. Like all of the 
lady graduates, she is a living proof that co ed- 
ucation at Cornell is nota failure, but that the 
young men will have to look to their laurels; 
for if they do not, it is not unlikely that some 
blushing damsel may walk gracefully away 
with them. 

Miss Ladd bears the reputation of being one 
of the best classical scholars in the Universi- 
ty, and her appearance on the Commence- 
ment stage was no more than a deserved tes- 
umonial of her past glorious record in the 
University as a student. 

There was something very felicitous in this 
choice of a subject; a theme so essentially 
womanly as to be its own justification before 
the most fastidious, and, moreover, giving an 
opportunity for the exhibition of careful study 
both in ancient and modern literature. All 
public accounts agree in describing the whole 
demeanor of this young lady as being quiet, 
dignified and pleasing; and certainly any col- 
lege graduate of this season might be proud 
to have called forth a tribute so generous and 
eloquent as this passage from the address 
by George William Curtis, as reported in the 
newspaper already quoted: 

I ask you, as man to man, as woman to wo- 
man—those of you who attended with the 
same delight which I felt in my own breast, 
the exercises of this morning—I ask you 
whether you had 7 evidence that the young 
men have suffered from the presence of wo- 
men? I ask you again if you believe that the 
young women have suffered from the presence 
of men? I have no doubt, as I said to the 
President as we climbed the hill, I have no 
doubt that if, instead of the one orator out of 
that class, who stood before you, and witha 
clearness of statement, accuracy of knowl- 
edge, and, as it seemed to me, with precision 
of insight, that certainly the gentlemen who 
sat on that platform will willingly agree with 
me, was not surpassed by others—if that 
young woman, simple, modest, self-possessed, 
speaking as a scholar her own thought, had 
been clad in white satin and laces, and her 
arms and her neck had been bare and she had 
stood there to sing the song of another, there 
is nota man who would not have conceded 
that, as a woman, she did no more than lay in 
her province. And if a woman may sing my 
song, your song, sing with studied graces to 
attract the eyes of men, will you tell me why 
your sister, your daughter, standing up to 
speak her own thoughts there, and presenting 
to you the fair result of her own intellectual 
culture is not as graceful and as noble a spec- 
tacle, and fully as worthy the blessing of a 
civilized and cultivated world? [Applause. | 

It is understood that Miss Ladd has been 
especial'y training herself in Greek and Latin 
literature; that she will study another year 
in Boston for the degree of ‘‘A. M.” at Cor- 
nell, and will then be ready for a position as 
teacher in some one of the colleges now open- 
ing for women. But, whatever her career 
may be, she is to be congratulated for the op- 
portunity of study, and therefore, of useful. 
ness, which Cornell University has afforded 
to her; and it is a good thing for Massachu- 
setts also that her daughters thus come back 
to her again, after New York has trained 
them. 

For Miss Ladd is not the only Boston mai- 
den who has done credit to her State and city 
at Cornell University. Miss Alice Bradford 
has also graduated with honor, this year, 
from the Scientific Department; and was one 
of the best six essayists in the whole Senior 
Class:—one of those to whom is limited the 
privilege of contending for the Woodford 
prize of $100 for oratory. I learn from a pri- 
vate correspondent that ‘‘the faculty all pro- 
nounce her to have done exceedingly well; 
and several of them consider her the second 
best, being inferior only to Fitch, the success- 
ful contestant, who took a similar prize at the 
New York intercollegiate contest, last year.” 

A third young lady still, whose name is not 
given, is counted among the fifty-six gradu- 
ates; and the newspaper reporter also thinks 
it worth while to mention that, 

Many of the prominent graduates of the 
University were present, among them the first 
lady graduate, formerly Miss Emma Eastman, 
now Mrs. Foster. Both Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
are graduates of Cornell, in high standing. 

This is certainly worth preserving as a proof 
that the pioneer “girl-graduate,” Miss East- 
man,—to whose good influence in the college 
President White so cordially testified—at least 
retained enough of health to survive two 
years and be married, and forfeited neither 
the attractions nor the recognized destiny of 
her sex. T. W. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI~—A sUC- 
CESSFUL ENTERTAINMENT. 


A very pleasant gathering of the Suffragists 
and their friends took place on the evening 
of the 27th ult., at St. Louis, in the parlors 
of the Lindell Hotel. The occasion was the 
closing up of voting for an elegant clock and 
candelabra in bronze, worth one hundred dol- 
lars, to the most popular minister in St. Louis. 

The idea originated with Mrs. John B. Hen- 
derson, who is an active and enthusiastic 
member of the Missouri Suffrage Association. 
She bought the bronzes and paid for them 
with that strong faith which insures success. 

The bronzes were placed in the show-win- 
dow of Menmods & Jacquard’s, with a card 
on which the word ‘*Vote” was printed. On 
each candelabrum was also a large card, ex- 
plaining the object and manner of voting. 
Being on the great shopping thoroughfare, 
Fourth Street, it attracted general notice. A 
list of the ministers was also kept in view, 
and the number of votes each received was 
thus daily made known. 

Bishop Bowman (Methodist), Father 0’ Reil- 
ly (Catholic), and Dr. Eliot (Unitarian), led 
off and remained some twenty names ahead 
till the last evening, when the contest was 
narrowed down to Bowman and O'Reilly. 

Mrs. Henderson was assisted by Mrs. R. N. 
Hazard, Mrs. Geo. Hall, and others. The use 
of the parlors of the Lindell was given free 
of charge; a fact which seems to prove 
that Suffrage is ‘“‘looking up” in St. Louis. 

A fine band of music was present, stationed 
inthe immense corridor leading to the par- 
lors. Atanearly hour Mrs. Henderson and 
Mrs. Hazard were at work arranging with 
their own hands the blackboard with the list 
of ministers, and the clock and candelabra, 
the latter filled with lhghted wax candles 
tastefully disposed in front of a mirror, and a 
cash table for the cashier. As fast as votes 
were put in the number was announced and 
atonce recorded on the blackboard. Bishop 
Bowman was the winner by eighty five votes 
over 250 cast for Father O’ Reilly. 

Rev. John Snyder presented the bronzes 
on behalf of the ladies in a graceful impromtu, 
which was responded to by Mr. Wright for 
Bishop Bowman. Both gentlemen took oc- 
casion to speak hearty words of indorsement 
for the Suffrage movement. 

As Bishop Bowman is al o an out-spoken 
Woman Suffragist we were naturally gratified 
that the prize fell tohim. A lady, who is an 
ardent admirer of Father 0 Reilly,made stren- 
uous efforts to secure it for him, and so ear- 
nestly and generously did she work, that the 
sympathies of all present were with her, and 
not a few cast votes for hersake. Ofcourse, 
rivalry only swelled the proceeds, and when 
all was over and $200 clear of all expenses 
was turned over to the Treasurer of our Suf- 
frage Association, we felt exceedingly grate- 
ful to Mrs. Henderson, and proud of her suc- 
cess. 

Dr. Eliot was not present, but sent the fol- 
lowing letter, which was read by Mr. Joseph 
Shippen. This letter lent additional interest 
to the evening entertainment. 

LETTER FROM REY. DR. ELIOT. 

Mrs. J. B. Henperson.—Dear Madam.— 
Your complimentary admission card to ‘‘the 
Bronze Trial’? is received with thanks. But 
alas! lam afraid my chance of glory is too 
small, and how could I endure defeat? Then 
I am afraid that if I were there, my conscience 
would compel me to electioneer for Bishop 
Bowman, who has given both time and per- 
sonal presence to your good cause of Woman 
Suffrage. 

Permit me to congratulate you upon the 
more respectful manner in which that cause is 
every day treated both in this country and 
England. A few years ago every one scoffed 
at it! now every one who has a mind, is com- 
pelled to think. The principles of justice, of 
republican institutions and of sound logic 
must and will prevail. The Emancipation of 
Woman, by which I mean putting her in her 
rightful position as a citizen and a “person,” 
is the question of the nineteenth century, and 
in accordance with its decision will be the 
standard of civilization, both moral and polit- 
ical, for the succeeding ages. 1 remain truly 
yours, W. G. Extror. 

St. Louis, May 26, 1875. 

The occasion was a complete success in 
every particular, and satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

Among the large number present were Sen- 
ator Henderson, who proved an admirable aid 
to his energetic lady, Ex-Governor Stanard 
and lady, Col. Audenreid, Gen. John Noble 
and lady, Mrs. P. L. Yeatman, Mrs. J. P. 
Orrick, Mr. Geo. Rey and lady, Miss Kate 
Sweeny, Miss Julia Dutro, Mr. John Du- 
tro, Mrs. S. Sharman, and many familiar 
faces and names, too numerous to mention. 

This will probably be the last Suffrage gath- 
ering of any kind for the season for our pur- 
poses, as nothing can be done here in the sum- 
mer. Our Committee charged with presenting 
our cause to the Convention have simply pre- 
sented a Memorial in the usual parliamenta- 
ry manner, and are resting on their arms, 





ready for any developments that may demand 
further action. 

So you will see by the above report that we 
are doing all we can to keep the question of 
Woman Suffrage on the surface of public no- 
tice, which is about all that can be done in the 
present condition of public opinion. 

St. Louis, Mo. Fanny Ho vy. 








NO JUSTICE FOR CONNECTICUT WOMEN. 


Epitors JournaL.—We have paid our tax 
at the point of the bayonet. When you fall 
into the hands of banditti and have turned 
every way and done all in your power to es- 
cape and find no escape for you, you must 
yield to their demands. Our case is so per- 
fectly parallel to the account given in the 
Bible of Naboth the Jezreelite, taking the lit- 
eral meaning, that wecan think of nothing 
else. 

Our adversaries set up a judge of their own, 
removing the regular one, and substituting in 
his stead, another whom they had reason to 
think would decide as they wished to have 
him. They then testified before him, under 
oath, in face of all the people who could see 
and know to the contrary, that they could not 
find on our precincts enough personal property 
to satisfy the tax, and had therefore levied on 
our land. This was the whole question. 

And then Hardin, who held the deed against 
us, swore that he bid for the land on the prem- 
ises when no bidding was done there: for we 
stood by the collector the whole time, and he 
told us when he first came that the land was 
already bargained for. Hardin was seen on 
the public streetin front of his house before 2 
o’clock, the time set for the sale, talking ear- 
nestly with the collector, and he continued 
there till 3, while we were waiting in the 
meadow forthem. Hethen came into court 
and swore, supported by the collector, that 
they had said nothing about the sale before- 
hand, when no other bidder was there, and 
the three surveyors, all of them persons of 
their party on the land, confirmed what they 
said. 

The collector, Andrews, testified in court 
that Hardin would not take less land than he 
measured off for him. When did they make 
their agreement, not being seen to talk togeth- 
er on the lot, where they staid not more than 
twenty minutes or half an hour? There were 
five of their party, and five of ours, and An- 
drews told us, when he first came on, how 
much he should measure off for the tax. How 
came he to know how much he should meaure 
off beforehand? 

While they were doing this, Hardin came 
up to our party and said he wanted nothing 
to do with the business, and we saidit was all 
unlawful. 

‘*Well, it makes no difference with me,” he 
replied, ‘I am indemnified; I shall lose noth- 
ing by it.” When was he indemnified, if not 
beforehand? This sham trial, which lasted 
three days, was undertaken wholly to put us 
off without any hearing till after the 20th of 
June, when they knew that if we could not 
get any, we must pay, though they knew, also, 
as wellas we did, that there was no law in their 
case whatever. But, as we have the Legisla- 
ture, with the whole state, as wellas the town, 
on their side, none of them regarding laws 
where politics rule, we dare not venture the 
result, having all the available part of our 
farm at stake. 

The judge in our case withheld his decision 
for two weeks and two days, till the time was 
past when we could appeal to the March 
court, and then decided against us, without 
giving any reason for it whatever, and our 
lawyer can get none,after the most persevering 
and continued application to him; for we must 
give some reason to a higher court for appeal- 
ing to them from the decision of a lower one. 

The Judge says that the papers are lost, and 
all we can get from him in writing is that, ‘‘in 
the opinion of the collector, there was no per- 
sonal property to be found.” 

Our lawyer has done all in his power to get 
a hearing somewhere. He has sued the offi- 
cers of the town to bring them before a court 
of equity, and many promises are made to 
him which are never intended to be kept. But 
where everything is under a ruling power, 
which regards nothing but votes, neither prom- 


ises nor laws can be depended on. Our law- 
yer is determined not to give it up, and says he 
never will, till he can get some justice done. 
He is contriving to go on with the business, 
and we are very glad to have him do so. 
What the officials will do with their 150 dol- 
lar tax, so unlawfully assessed and sent to us 
by mail last October, we cannot now tell. 
But we suppose they are waiting for the 
Legislature to pass the ‘General Healing 
Act,” which they have sent in to them, so 
that the officers of the town may do as they 
desire to do with us and our property, with- 
out being called to any account for it. 

Did England do anything to our forefathers 
in the way of taxation without representa- 
tion, so iniquitous as this ? 

Assy H. Smits anp Sister. 

Glastonbury, Ct. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Cuessar is lecturing at the Cavendish 
Rooms, London, on Physiolégy, with great 
acceptance. 

Susan M. Harrower of Bangor, Me., is 
to be the professor of natural history in 
Wellesley College, Mass., at a salary of $1800, 


Mrs. Fow eg, a woman forty years old, row- 
ed to Bath, Me., from Westport, Maine, in a 
skiff, a distance of nine miles, did her shop- 
ping, and rowed back, arriving home in sea- 
son for dinner. 

Mrs. Acnes Burke of Boston, who lectur- 
ed at Trinity Church in Springfield, Mass., 
Monday evening, upon ‘‘Dress Reform,”’ has 
been invited to repeat the address and will 
probably do so next week. 


Miss Mary Tevrarr of Savannah, Ga,, 
who died a few weeks ago aged eighty-six, a 
daughter of ex-Gov. Telfair, has left munifi- 
cent bequests to several religious and charita- 
ble societies. She is said to be the first South- 
ern woman who has done so. 


Mrs. H. H. Ropinson and Mrs. CHarLes 
SpraGvE, at a meeting of the citizens of Mal- 
den, Mass., last week, to organize a Lyceum 
Committee, were placed upon the Board of 
Curators, an evidence of the liberality which 
exist in that progressive community. 

Mrs. Evizasetu Samiru of Boston bequeath- 
ed $500 to the minister and deacons of the 
First Baptist Church in that city, and $500 
each to the Bethesda and Children’s Friend So- 
cieties and the New England Women’s Club, 
Mrs. Smith was an earnest friend of Woman 
Suffrage, and for years has contributed to it 
$100 annually. 

Mrs. Burton, the wife of Captain Burton 
the well-known traveler and now British Cone 
sul at Damascus, is about to publish a book 
on “The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, and 
the Holy Land.’* The work will give a sketch 
of family life in those countries, and show the 
kind of life which an Englishwoman may 
lead in the East. 

Miss L. Starr has given in “‘Hardly Earned,"’ 
the picture of a poor daily governess returning 
to her miserable lodging and falling asleep ona 
chair before she has even removed her walk- 
ing attire. It is one of the finest pictures in 
the Academy. The coloring is harmonious, 
and the idea carried out »..ch studied modera- 
tion, pathetic, yet without exaggerated senti- 
ment. 

Mrs. Cuiariin, wife of Hon. William Claflin 
of Massachusetts, when in Florence recently, 
visited Theodore Parker's grave, and culled a 
few leaves—there were no flowers then in the 
cemetery—which, with sisterly and kindly re- 
gard, she sent by the last mail to Mrs. Parker, 
Mrs. Claflin says she has enjoyed every mo- 
ment of her journey, and would cross a hun- 
dred oceans to visit Rome. 


Mrs. Sacatoo, the wife of a Chippewa 
Indian, who has for many years been a teach- 
er among the Indians in Saginaw, Michigan, 
and has been the instrument of working out 
the most remarkable industrial, social and re- 
ligious changes among them, addressed the 
preachers at their meeting in Boston, last 
Monday in reference to her labors, and the 
general missionary work among the Chippe- 
was. 

Mrs. Wit.iston, widow of the late Hon, 
Sam’! Willistén, of Easthampton, Mass., has 
deeded the house and grounds which her hus- 
band gave to her in his will, to Williston Semi- 
nary, reserving only the right to occupy the 
house while she lives. ‘The property is proba- 
bly worth $75,000, and is all that the will left 
her to hold in her own name, although provid- 
ing for her support from the income of the es- 
tate. 


Mrs. M. E. Parker of Dundee, Scotland, 
is now in America. She came as delegate to 
the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars lately in session in Bloomington, 
Iowa, and as delegate from said Lodge to the 
National Temperance Convention held lately 
in Chicago. Mrs. Parker is now visiting 
places of interest on her way to New York 
and Boston, where she hopes to see many of 
the earnest women who are working for Suf- 
frage and Temperance. She is to sail for 
Scotland on the 3d of July next. 


AMELIA, ex-Queen of Greece, who died at 
Munich a short time ago, in her fifty-seventh 
year, was married when but eighteen to Otho 
I. of Greece. She was the daughter of Paul 
Frederick Augustus, Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg, and early conceived a strong enthusiasm 
for Greece. While yet a school-girl, when 
told that Otho had been elected king, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘How I should like to be his queen!” 
She was a woman of energy and intelligence, 
and if her husband had possessed more of her 
pluck, he would not have been driven from 
Greece in 1862, 
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WOMEN IN CHINA. 


Books are exceedingly pleasant companions 
in rail-cars, especially when the noise is such 
one cannot converse with the friend whose 
Welcome, though quiet presence forbids lone- 
liness, and on my way to Little Falls, N. J., 
the other day, I read a twenty-two year old 
book on “The Chinese Revolution,” which 
contained a few paragraphs that I wish to 
share with my fellow-readers of the Woman's 
JournaLt. The author, Charles MacFarlane, 
presents many interesting facts concerning 
Chinese men, but of course, my interest cul- 
minated in his remarks concerning the women. 
Those who call to mind Margaret Fuller’s ex- 
elamation, ‘‘Let women be sea-captains if 
they will!” will perceive thateven China had 
ence an example of woman’s ability in rule at 
sea. 
w® “Ching-yih,”’ says the author, speaking of 
a Chinese male pirate, ‘‘was accidentally 
drowned; but his death did not put a stop to 
the lawless practices of his people; for his 
widow, who might have been esteemed as a 
great heroine in a worthier cause, took the 
command of the fleet, headed the rovers in all 
their piratical expeditions, and actually fought 
in several engagements with the government 
forces. These Amazonian qualities were con- 
tinued with very extraordinary talent as a 
ruler; for the chieftainess drew up a regular 
code of laws for the government of her peo- 
ple, by which they were bound to act equita- 
bly towards each other; and thus order was 
preserved among them. For sometime this 
female corsair maintained the sovereignty of 
the Chinese seas; insomuch that no merchant- 
ships could navigate them in safety without a 
pass from her, which she granted on payment 
of acertain toll; and this pass protected them 
from any pirate vessels they might encounter 
on their passage. At length, disputes arose 
among the pirate captains; and the chieftain- 
ess, beginning to find her position a difficult 
one to maintain, concluded a regular treaty of 
peace with the governor of Canton, who was 
rewarded by government with a peacock’s 
feather, the usual mark of distinction bestow- 
ed on a military or naval commander for any 
eminent service rendered to the State. The 
lady withdrew herself from the conspicuous 
situation in which she had placed herself, to 
live in retirement, while most of the pirates, 
being thus left without a leader, made sub- 
mission and were received into the service of 
the government.” In the Appendix to the 
volume, the same author is represented as 
saying that, ‘this subserviency to a woman- 
leader was a remarkable passage in the histo- 
ry of those pirates, remarkable with any 
class of men, but doubly so among the Chi- 
nese, who entertain more than the general 
oriental opinion of the inferiority, or nothing- 
ness, of the fair sex.’’ This opinion is con- 
firmed by the remarks of a mandarin, who 
thus referred to the rule of Queen Victoria: 
“But there is that vile English nation! Its 
ruler is now a woman, and then a man, and 
then, perhaps, a woman again.’’ The pirate- 
widow of the China Seas had a lieutenant 
who was her husband’s favorite, as well as her 
own, and was “clever as well as brave.” 
Between them they drew up a code of laws 
which were most commendable, and one clause 
of which, declared that “to use violence 
against any woman, or to wed her without 
permission, shall be punished with death.” 
Further still, it is stated “that the pirates 
might never feel the want of provisions and 
other supplies, it was ordered by Ching-yih’s 
widow, that every thing should be done to 
gain the common country people to their in- 
terest. Wine, rice, and all other goods were 
to be paid for as the villagers delivered them. 
Capital punishment was pronounced on every 
pirate who should take anything of this kind 
by force, or without paying for it. And not 
only were these laws well calculated for their 
object, but the she commander-in-chief and her 
lieutenant, Paon, were vigilant in seeing them 
observed, and scrict in every transaction. .... 
Under these philosophical institutions, and 
the guidance of a woman, the robbers contin- 
ued to scour the China Sea.” In one of their 
fierce conflicts it is stated by the same writer 
that ‘there was a pirate’s wife in one of the 
boats, holding so fast by the helm, that she 
could scarcely be taken away. Having two 
cutlasses, she defended herself, and wounded 
some soldiers; but on being wounded by a 
matchlock ball, she fell back into the vessel, 
and was taken prisoner.” 

So much for the bravery of the Chinese 
women. However questionable their warlike 
propensities and acts may have been, they 
certainly proved that the prowess and valor, 
so much praised among men through centuries 
of oppression and selfishness, does not inhere 
in either sex, but iscommon to both. This may 
not be praise to Woman, but it is no less blame 
to man, as our friends of the peace cause 
would freely allow. 

That women in China have had to suffer 
from the horrors of war, as women in all ages 
and lands have had to suffer, is very evident 
from the statements of the mandarins, who 
declared that the so-called rebels under Tien- 
te actually “roasted alive four hundred Tar- 

tar women, whom they had collected in a 
tower, under the pretext of giving them in 
marriage to so many Chinamen.” Some fail 
to give credence to the frightful stories of the 





mandarins, who had sufficient motive to invent 
them, but it is certain that women in the 
Orient lands have had as much reason to re- 
gret the presence of the war-fiend as those 
who in this Western world have recently 
strewn the graves of their dead heroes and 
martyrs with the blossoms of May. Reliable 
history gives a fearful picture of war scenes 
in China. The imperial government in 1851 
executed more than seven hundred rebels in 
the city of Canton alone. 
three political offenders were beheaded, and 
‘“twhen the executions were all over the heads 
were carried away, but the bodies were left 
on the ground where they had fallen. Then 
a crowd of women with disheveled hair came 
rushing to the spot in wild disorder, and ut- 
tering heart-rending screams. They came to 
try if they could recognize among those head- 
less corpses, their father, brother or son.” 
Says an eyewitness, as quoted by Callery and 
Yvan, “It was a frightful thing to see them 
running hither and thither, touching the bod- 
ies—hesitating, doubting, and often deceiving 
themselves in making a selection among those 
mutilated remains. The search continued 
nearly all the day with a most mournful noise, 
funeral chants, mingled with cries and sobs. 
The women did not cease repeating that spe- 
cies of psalmody which is common to all 
their funeral ceremonies, and which dates 
from a very remote period. It is a sort of 
plaintive rhythm, in which the same words 
recur over and over again.” Often in the 
captured cities, the dead bodies of women 
would be found, who had been bereft of life 
‘“‘by the hands of their own husbands and 
fathers, and children by that of their own 
mothers; while many a poor little infant lay 
helpless upon the ground, deserted by its own 
parent, who, from fear of the dreaded barba- 
rians, had terminated her own existence, eith- 
er by hanging herself in her own house, or 
drowning herself in one of the small wells in 
the courtyards of her once happy home.” 
This was mainly because they had been led 
to believe that no crimes were too great for 
the soldiers of Great Britain, who were then 
arrayed against their warriors and besieging 
their cities. England knocking at the door of 
China was a sublime spectacle, in one sense, 
but the echo of her summons struck terror to 
the hearts of Chinese women. The Chinese 
men were not unmindful of the distress of 
their women. The missionary, Gutzlaff, gives 
a striking instance of this. ‘A Tartar gen- 
eral having beaten a woman, who used to im- 
portune him by begging near his house, she 
showed the marks of her stripes to the pass- 
ers-by in a crowded thoroughfare, and had a 
tablet stuck up, calling upon the people to 
avenge her wrong. In the evening a mob 
assembled, penetrated into the city, smashed 
all the furniture in the general’s house, seized 
the grandee himself, laid him flat upon the 
ground, and give him double the number of 
blows he had inflicted on the woman.”’ All 
believers in human rights, who are not non- 
resistants, will say, ‘‘Served him right!” 

The Chinese, as I have already intimated, 
are not in favor of feminine rule. Oneauthor 
whom Mr. MacFarlane quotes, remarks, 
speaking of pamphlets written by the manda- 
rins, “One of these satirical productions re- 
lates that Tien-te, having perished in an ac- 
cidental conflagration of his camp, his wife 
had caused his brother to be assassinated, and 
had seized the reins of government. Now, in 
China, petticoat government is inadmissible, 
and the people never speak but with horror of 
the Empress Ou-heou, that Elizabeth of the 
East, who possessed herself of the imperial 
power, and exercised it for more than twenty 
years. In this respect, Chinese prejudices 
are so invincible that the name of Ou-heou 
has been effaced from the list of the sover- 
eigns of the Celestial Empire. For the Chi- 
nese that shameful reign never took place. 
The idea of sovereign power in a woman’s 
hand fills them with indignation; yet they 
well know that a female reigns over that 
Western people which conquered them, and 
that the English nation was never greater or 
more glorious than under the rule of Queen 
Victoria.” Mr, MacFarlane adds, ‘“The Chi- 
nese ought also to remember that a woman of 
their own race and nation, as the chieftainess 
of an immense band of pirates, long set all the 
powers and resources of their emperor at de- 
fiance.” 

So much for the women of China, accord- 
ing to the author whose book beguiled the 
tediousness of along journey. Tradition de- 
clares that the last empress of the Ming dy- 
nasty was a Christian, and had been baptized 
under the name of Helena. May real Chris- 
tianity spread among the common, as well as 
titled people, and thus a future day provea 
vastly better one for the women of China! 


Puese A. Hanarorp, 
Jersey City Hights. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN OUR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


We have read many articles recently in the 
columns of the JourNAL, setting forth the 
need on the part of the young ladies of our 
public and private schools, of a more thorough 
knowledge of their physiological structure. 
For a long time we have thought seriously on 
this subject, and have felt that some change 
was needed in the physical education of our 
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girls. Too much time has been spentin cram- 
ming their brains with Latin and Greek, with 
Mathematics and the Sciences, while we have 
neglected to teach them the simplest laws that 
govern their own being. Every year we see 
the result of this false method of teaching. 
Girls graduate from High Schools and Acade- 
mies, prodigies in learning, brilliant, accomp- 
lished young ladies—but what do they receive 
with their diplomas? Pale cheeks, an aching 
back, a dizzy brain. Having been brought 
|in close contact during the past few years 
with girls from thirteen to nineteen years of 
age, we have witnessed these evil results and 
have felt how deeply a change was needed. 

But the question arose, “*‘What can be done 
to remedy this evil?’”? We naturally felt a 
little reluctance to taking any initiatory step, 
but urged on by the example of those good 
women who have already begun a noble work 
in this direction, we felt we might safely fol- 
low the path of such brave pioneers. Accord- 
ingly, we prepared a series of familiar talks 
on the physiology, anatomy and hygiene of 
the peculiar structure and functions of the 
female organization. These we have delivered 
at different times during the past term to the 
girls of the senior class. They were required 
to take notes,as in other recitations, and after- 
wards to write them out in full and to pass an 
examination on them. 

This of course was at first an experiment. 
We were a little doubtful ourself in regard to 
it. But the result has been a success. The 
girls have been eager, attentive listeners; and 
their clear, sensible questions have shown of 
what vital importance this subject is to them. 
The scientific terms were mastered in a short 
time, and can be used now with ease. 

More deeply than before do we see the 
need of this work. Many of us do not know 
how deplorably ignorant most girls are. It is 
true that the home is the place where girls 
should receive this knowledge, but in some 
cases the mothers are as ignorant of the laws 
of health as their daughters, and in many 
more the mother is restrained by a feeling of 
false delicacy. Is it not to the teacher, then, 
that girls must look for instruction? We 
think so. A teacher’s duty does not end when 
she sends her pupils out into the world with 
strong, well-disciplined minds. They should 
have strong, healthy bodies as well. Viewed 
in this light, the teacher’s calling becomes the 
most sacred and responsible of all. 

What we have done in our small way, can 
be continued by the lady teachers elsewhere. 
This is a grand field in which to work, and we 
sincerely believe that if the seed is sown with 
a careful hand, it will spring up and bear 
fruit sixty, yea, a hundred fold. 

Provincetown, Mass. S. A. Hamuin. 








DO AT ROME AS ROMANS DO. 


Complaint is made at the Vatican of dis- 
courtesy by Protestant visitors admitted to the 
Pope’s presence. It is customary to kneel at 
these receptions and receive the benediction 
from the prelate. A recent letter says: 


“A party of English ladies stood, while all around 
them knelt. The Holy Father turned to those who 
were accompanying him, and said:—‘So we have an 
addition to the statues in the Vatican collection,’ ”’ 


The ladies showed good sense and self-re- 
spect in declining to kneel. They ought not 
to have been expected to do so. 


In reading the Woman’s Journat of June 
fifth, I noticed the above paragraph, and 
was much surprised at the nature of the ap- 
pended comments. 

So much does it differ from my own feelings 
that I desire to express my dissent. Whena 
person is intentionally or unintentionally asso- 
ciated with those whose convictions vary from 
his own, unless expression is solicited, it is et- 
iquette to remain silent, or to speak in such a 
manner as not to cause offense. Is it not a 
ground rule of the ‘‘code of manners’? that, on 
entering a place of worship one should con- 
form, as nearly as possible, to existing cus- 
toms? I think it is. If I find myself in a 
Catholic or Episcopal church, though I do not 
like to kneel and stand so frequently as the 
ceremony demands, I forget for the time, my 
consideration of that great person ‘‘self,’’ and 
endeavor to act in conformity with those 
around me. And if present at the services in 
the Jewish synagogue I try to comply with 
the formula presented. On such occasions it 
is not necessary to assert my individuality by 
showing disapproval of the manner in which 
my neighbors worship God, nor to manifest 
my superior wisdom which does not sanction 
their proceedings. It is not the proper place 
for so doing. If my conscientious scruples 
are so overpowering as to preclude my com- 
pliance with etiquette they should have pre- 
vented my presence in such a place. 

The paragraph says “It is customary to 
kneel, etc.”” Very well, that is enough. If 
my curiosity is strong enough to induce me to 
attend the reception of the Pope at the Vati- 
can, and to be present at the benediction of 
that prelate, when I found that it was custom- 
ary to kneel during the ceremony, I should 
conform to the custom, and ‘‘do as the Ro- 
mans do.” Should I refuse it would be no in- 
dication of my superior judgment, quite the 
reverse; for to be consistent the spirit which 
would dictate a manifest disapproval of what 
I should witness, would, in the first place, 
make my presence at such a time impossible. 

I do not assume here that the Pope is better 
than other men, or more worthy of considera- 
tion; it is simply the example presented, and 





the same rule is applicable to numberless ca- 
ses. It is merely a question of etiquette, or an 
attribute of that grand subject of selfishness 
which seems to be the pivot upon which the 
social world revolves. The obstacles to the 
cause of Woman Suffrage are dependent di- 
rectly or indirectly on this same great pivot, 
and the Woman’s Journat is laboring to 
overcome its strength, hence when commend- 
ation is attached to the above, it seeims an in- 


consistency. GINEVRA. 
South Boston. 
SOCIAL FAILURES. 


Ina recent number of the JourNAL appear- 
ed the following statement: 

‘‘It appears, from the last census, there are 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain over 
900,000 women in excess of men, 900,000 wo- 
men who can never be married, because there 
are no husbands for them.” 

900,000! Gracious goodness! Just imagine 
900,000 slim, stiff, staid, starched old maids, 
and no fault of theirs; 900,000 maiden aunts 
more or less *‘fussy ;’’ 900,000 women who, by 
a mysterious dispensation of Providence, are 
unprovided with husbands to ‘support them “a 
900,000 ivies without any oaks to twine on; 
900,000 “lone roses to pine on the stem,’ 900,- 
000 Juliets with “nary” a Romeo; 900,000 
‘tweaker vessels’? and nobody to lean on; 
900,000 ‘social failures,” as Sir Henry James 
calls them; 900,000 women out of their heav- 
en-ordained sphere, not from choice, perhaps, 
but because they cannot get in; 900,000 wo-. 
men who cannot ask their husbands at home, 
when they want to know anything, as St. Paul 
teaches; 900,000 women who must ‘hoe their 
own row;’’ 900,000 women who stand no 
chance of being harassed and worried out of 
their lives by good-for-nothing, mean men, and 
finally, to be brief, 900,000 women in Great 
Britain, alone, left ‘‘out in the cold,” although 
the wise men tell us that God and nature have 
ordained that a woman’s ‘‘true sphere’’ is 
home and housework, with a husband to “sup- 
port” her. With this the most of women are, 
doubtless, disposed to agree, but what can be 
done about 900,000 exceptions to the rule? 
Carl Schurz tells us that women should be 
educated for wives and mothers, and all edu- 
cation for girls should tend to husbands and 
housekeeping. This would be all very well, 
perhaps, if the supply of husbands would ‘‘hold 
out,’’ but statistics tell us there are over 900,- 
000 surplus women in Great Britain, over 30,- 
000 in the State of Massachusetts alone, and 
heaven only knows how many elsewhere. 
Now, in view of this tremendous fact, we 
call upon the philosophers and learned men, 
who profess to know all about the chief end 
of women, to explain what is to be done with 
these surplus women who are fixed, by fate, 
out of their true sphere. 

It would seem to be about time that Ab- 
bott’s plan of getting rid of our unpleasant 
and surplus relations should be publicly con- 
sidered. If girls are to be educated simply 
for husbands and housekeeping, and there are 
not enough husbands ‘to go round,’’ why 
would it not be a good thing to have a special 
enactment by Congress to the end that all the 
surplus girls should be quietly gotten rid of by 
drowning, or chloroform, or something? Or, 
as old maids, in the opinion of most men, have 
no right to ‘“‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” save by the way of matrimony, is 
it not about time that the Chinese plan of get- 
ting rid of girls should be seriously mooted? 
There is no use in educating girls for wives 
and mothers when they are a drug in the mar- 
ket; 900,000 surplus women give men too 
much ‘pick and choice.” The thing should 
be narrowed down somehow, so why not cut 
off the supply by cutting down the girls in 
their early springtime? Or if there should be 
a well-founded objection to thus making away 
with them, perhaps the best plan for getting 
our surplus women into their ‘‘true sphere’’ 
would be to send them out West to be ‘‘sealed” 
to Brigham Young and his saintly elders. 

But these hundreds of thousands of surplus 
women, the majority of whom must support 
themselves, what can they do? The trades 
shut down on them, the professions bar their 
doors against them. The doctors—to keep 
them out—are busy writing learned essays to 
prove that women are too delicate to endure 
the mental strain of the study necessary for a 
profession and that they are, in short, too 
fragile for anything save carrying round a big 
baby and taking hold of the heavy end of 
housekeeping. The lawyers object, inprimis, 
because they are women, secondly, the author- 
ities are against them, thirdly, ‘‘we don’t want 
them,” fourthly, ‘‘there is no use talking, we 
won't have them.’”? The preachers say you 
must keep out of the pulpit, ‘‘women must 
keep silent in the churches,” but you may 
raise money and keep the gospel going ina 
quiet way, work slippers and make gowns for 
the clergy, yet withal ‘‘mum’s the word,” wo- 
men must not make a living by the gospel, 
that would be against the law and the proph- 
ets and contrary to the teachings ef St. Paul. 
Oh, no! these single women must not push 
into the professions, they must not be allowed 
to poach upon man’s preserves, they must 
hunt up husbancs and go into housekeep- 
ing, and if they cannot do that they can go 

hang, for all anybody cares. 

Oh, but the education of women should tend 





to ‘husbands and housekeeping,” says Mr. 


Schurz; but he doesn’t tell where the husbands 
are to come from or where women are to get 
the houses to keep or the money to keep them, 
and housekeeping is not a business that pays, 
as every woman knows. Now if Parliament, 
in lieu of husbands, would furnish each of 
these 900,000 surplus women with a house to 
keep and an adequate income, we have no 
doubt the most of them would be content~— 
even without a husband—to go on keeping 
house to the end of the chapter, and would 
show no disposition whatever to crowd their 
way into the businesses thatpay. But as long 
as these women have to make their own mon- 
ey or starve, they will reach out, just as men 
do, for whatever will pay best. 

A woman who has discovered she can make 
three thousand a year and keep a carriage, as 
a doctor, is not to be scared back into the 
kitchen to drudge for board and clothes; if 
she should find, by dint of pluck and perse- 
verance, that soft seats were not reserved for 
man alone, it is not likely she will dig and 
delve in the depths of drudgery, for five dol- 
lars a week; if she should discover that fat 
fees followed fine ability and full knowledge 
of the law and gospel, without regard to sex, 
it is hardly probable she will sew shirts for a 
shilling apiece or darn stockings for nothing. 
The philosophers and wise men may talk till 
all is blue about woman’s true sphere, but as 
long as hundreds of thousands of women are 
compelled to shift for themselves, they will 
do what they best can for the best pay, sphere 
or no sphere. The time has gone by when 
they can be hooted away from the professions 
or the trades, because to enter these will, as 
men say, unsex them. 

Mrs. Swisshelm says ‘‘The philosophers seem 
to know that hard work never unsexes a wo- 
man, only wages can do that.” A woman 
may toil like a beast of burden, as in Ger- 
many; she may work in the harvest field all 
day and do the housework at night, as in 
Pennsylvania; she may work eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four anywhere, but there is 
no flurry about her being unsexed until she 
reaches for the same wages as man in the ca- 
pacity of a doctor, a lawyer, a preacher or a 
legislator. Ay, there’s the rub. 

That’s where the howl comes in! But women 
who have to take care of themselves are learn- 
ing to disregard howling. Experience teaches 
them, as it does men, that they must strike 
out for themselves or go tothe bottom. They 
soon find that while it is very pretty and poet- 
ical to consider Woman an angel and man 
as her protector, yet, when the question comes 
down, in plain prose, to the ‘‘bottom facts’’ of 
bread and butter, they must look out for ‘‘num- 
ber one.” And when a brave, true-hearted, 
high-spirited woman, makes up her mind to 
take the bull of public opinion by the horns, 
ten chances to one she wins. 

Bessie BRAMBLE, 


FAIR PLAY FOR GIRLS. 


The following spirited address was deliver- 
ed at the graduating exercises of the Lynn 
High School by a young lady sixteen years of 
age, a niece of Miss Maria Mitchell, and was 
warmly welcomed. Such sentiments, animat- 
ing the hearts of young American women, indi- 
cate the profound and radical influence of 
the Woman Suffrage Movement. 


To-day we are going forth into the broader 
walks of life—a class, of which twenty-six are 
girls. What are we going to do? What will the 
world permit us to do? 

Heretofore we have stood side by side with 
the boys; with them have compared notes in 
Virgil, have sighed over theorems, have con- 
doled with them as fellow sufferers in Alge- 
bra; we haveeven gone forth with compass 
and chain to survey the vacant lots of Lynn 
together; but now our paths in life diverge. 
Every advancing step, every enterprise of the 
boys you will heartily applaud. How lenient- 
ly will you look upon their failures! But the 
highest encomium } ey upon our work will 
be—“‘Oh very good for a woman.”’ 

Shall we be considered in after years, only 
fit to be flattered, flirted with and married, we, 
who have thus far received the same educa- 
tion as our brothers? 

They call us the weaker sex; who dares to 
say that the girls in this class of ’75 are weak- 
er than the boys? And if equal now, are com- 
ing years to weaken rather than to strengthen 
us? Even were it so, Shakespeare says: ‘“‘the 
greater throw may turn by fortune from the 
weaker hand.”’ 

Favored man cries out ‘Show us your fe- 
male Bacons, Shakespeares and Miltons; 
show us women who can equal one of these 
and we will listen to your arguments.”’ 

We reply—“‘Give us the education, advan- 
tages and encouragement of these men, and 
we will in time produce a Bacon and a Milton. 
You have produced but one Bacon and one 
Milton with all your boasted superiority ; how 
then can youexpect Woman, with no encour- 
agement, to equal or reproduce those who were 
the brightest characters the literary world 
ever knew?”’ 

O fickle man! when a woman dares to ex- 
press herself in print you call her a blue-stock- 
ing or a Mrs. Jellaby. © unjust world, that is 
not patient with our poor beginnings, “‘Rome 
was not built in a day,” nor can we all at once 
overcome the many obstacles placed in our 
path by man, whose intellect has been strength- 
ened and cultivated for a thousand years. Do 
not laugh at us but rather help us on. 

There were offered, last year, by Harvard 
College, some ‘Examinations for Women 
which, if passed, merely entitled the candi- 
date to a certificate stating that she had passed 
them. These examinations were given for 
each class, the first being about equivalent to 
those given the Freshmen for admission to the 
Sophomore Class. Harvard offered them to 
Women on very different terms from those 








allowed men; for the latter have the advan- 
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tage of the instruction of the Harvard profes- 
sors, the most learned in America, while the 
women must prepare themselves elsewhere; 
and ifa woman does fit herself tothe standard 
required to graduate at Harvard, the Presi- 
dent will not grant hera degree. Is this fair 
play? Yet, with a few such honorable excep- 
tions as Vassar and Cornell, such is our lot 
throughout this “free country” where all are 
said to be born free and equal. 

Classmates! let us prove that we are equal 
by keeping our aspirations high; let our ambi- 
tion grow with our growth and strengthen with 
our strength; let us strive to keep pace with 
the boys in this unequal contest for a higher 
education. 

—*Know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow?” 

And so, onward and upward, defying all 
discouragement, let us steadily advance, bat- 
tling with the odds that are so fearfully 
against us. 

“Fear not the anger of the wise to raise, 
Those best can bear reproof who merit praise.” 
L. M. D. 





THE MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


An Association for the Advancement of the 
Medical Education of Women has recently 
been instituted in connection with the College 
of the New York Infirmary, of which Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi is President, and Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, Vice President. 

This Association has for its special object 
the raising of funds for the purpose of putting 
the Woman's College of the New York Infir- 
mary on a footing with endowed institutions. 
Its reasons are: That women, first legally ex- 
cluded from the practice of medicine in Eng- 
land four hundred years ago, have recently 
been readmitted to its rights and privileges in 
Switzerland, France, Russia, and America, 
and are practically recognized in England. 
On the European continent the permission to 
hold medical diplomas from the State has in- 
yariably been accompanied by admission to 
the Schools provided by the State for the ed- 
ucation of physicians, and the men and wo- 
men students have therefore been placed on 
an equal footing and enjoyed equal advantag- 
es. In America, where hundreds of women 
are engaged in the practice of medicine, they 
are nevertheless excluded from the established 
schools, and are compelled to secure their ed- 
ucation at colleges especially appropriated 
for them. These, founded by isolated, indi- 
vidual enterprise, with insufficient resources, 
unsupervised by any competent authority, 
have presented very various degrees of effli- 
ciency, and the standard of education re- 
mains much below that of the best training 
given to men, and below the real exigencies 
of the profession. Unless, therefore, women 
physicians enjoy really equal opportunities 
for education, their work in the profession 
cannot be fairly tested; and in the absence of 
a sufficient number of competent women 
charlatans will occupy the ground, to the 
great detriment of the public, the profession, 
and women themselves.— Women and Work. 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Rev. Henry C. Trumbull, in the Jndependent, 
gives some additional facts in regard to that 
munificent enterprise, the Wellesley College 
for Women. He says: 

An attractive reading-room is to be always 
supplied with the latest and best American 
and European periodicals. . Some idea of the 
advanced views of the founders and managers 
of this college as to the rights and capabili- 
ties of young women in the direction of the 
highest and most liberal culture is given in 
the fact that a superb library room is fitted up 
for 120,000 volumes. It is even now supplied 
with a choice selection of nearly 10,000 vol- 
umes, and it is the intention of the trustees 
to have in it the most desirable reference and 
text-books, to aid the teachers in their studies, 
including Greek and Latin authors with Ger- 
man annotations, standard works on history, 
chemistry, astronomy, philology, etc., as well 
as a good supply of general literature. 

Ample farm buildings are on the college 
grounds, with provision for a herd of sixty 
cows, to supply the girls with fresh milk with- 
out stint. A beautiful conservatory is already 
stocked with rare and valuable plants. Ar- 
rangements are made for flower-beds for young 
ladies who desire tocultivatethem. Boating, 
bathing, and skating, with rambles in the 
neighboring woods, are to furnish desirable 
exercise and recreation. The scenery in all 
directions is picturesque. There is beauty 
within and without onevery side. 

This magnificent property and all the col- 
lege interests are given into the hands of a 
board of trustees, comprising some of the 
most distinguished Christian educators of our 
country. Six colleges, besides other institu- 
tions of learning, are represented in this board, 
of which President Porter, of Yale, is Presi- 
dent, and Chancellor Crosby, of New York, 
is Vice-President. It is the intention of these 
trustees to secure to young women through 
this institution opportunities for advanced 
education equal to the highest now attainable 
by young men. Their views of policy and 
method are well considered and eminently 
practical. At present a preparatory depart- 
ment is provided, to supply deficiencies in 
previous training. In the proper college 
course, besides a general curriculum, special 
elective courses are to be available to those 
fitted for them. . . . . A corps of lady teach- 
ers Is even now gathered, fully competent to 
the great work planned for this college. Some 
400 made application for positions as teach- 
ers. About thirty have been chosen, all of 
established reputation, whose success in their 
calling is already assured. The entire coun- 
try has been laid under tribute to secure these 
teachers and those most eminent in their par- 
ticular departments have been brought from 
near and far. Besides the resident instruct- 
ors, special teachers and lecturers are secured 
from Boston and vicinity to give instruction 
in music, art, literature, and the sciences. 
lhe proximity to the college of the extensive 
libraries and cabinets of Boston and Cam- 
»ridge gives peculiar advantages to students 
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in special courses. .... To those who do | 
desire a thorough education the opportunities | 
here offered exceed anything hitherto within 


| the reach of earnest and ambitious young | 


women. And the charges are as moderate as 
the buildings, teachers, and plans are superior; 
for $250 will cover the bills for board and tui- 
tion for an entire year. The number of those 
who are ready to improve these opportunities 
is by no means small. About 150 of the full 
quota of 300 students are already accepted, 
although the first term of the college does not 
begin until September 8th. Among the ear- 
lier students on the list are daughters of pres- 
idents or professors in five of the principal 
American colleges, also of several missiona- | 
ries in foreign lands. A number of ladies 

hitherto engaged in teaching have applied for 

admission as students in special courses, to 

perfect themselves in one department or an- 

other.”’ 

The Independent however adds this brief ed- 
itorial comment: 

“Tf there must be such an institution as a 
separate school or college for women, then 
the plan of Wellesley College, founded by 
H. F. Durant, Esq., seems to be a good one, 
as our readers will see by an article on anoth- 
er page. But it is sad that the public should 
be so uninstructed as to call for the estabiish- 
ment of such unilateral institutions, when 
Massachusetts already has excellent colleges 
which provide all necessary instruction. The 
time will come in a generation or two when 
the world will know better and troublesome 
legislative contrivances will be required to ac- 
complish consolidation.” 


—_—— - --- — oe —— -—_____-_ —— 
A FEMININE LAWYER. 

“‘Seventy-Five,” the correspondent of the 
Milwaukee Commercial Times, from Milton, 
writes in this wise of Miss Goodell, of this 
city. 

Miss L. Goodell delivered a temperance 
address at the Congregational church in this 
village on the evening of the 16th inst. Miss 
Goodell is, we believe, the only practical law- 
yer of the feminine genderin Wisconsin. She 
has been admitted to the bar of Rock County, 
and during the sittings of our circuit court may 
be found almost every day in attendance at 
court, occupying her seat with an easy non- 
chalance that gives the spectator an idea that 
she is not out of her sphere, and in our opin- 
ion she is not; Miss Goodell has tried a num- 
ber of cases in Justice Court in this and other 
portions of the State, and has acquitted her- 
self in a manner that admits of no, doubt of 
her ability to conduct a case as successfully 
as any of her masculine competitors. Her 
lecture here was upon the prohibitory question. 
She made an able effort and adduced some 
logical arguments in favor of a prohibitory 
law anda third party, having for its object 
the incorporation of the temperance work 
into politics, and also made known her views 
on the Suffrage question, of which she is an 
ardent supporter.—Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, 


SEXES THROUGHOUT NATURE. 


Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell’s book, 
‘The sexes throughout Nature,” is attracting 
favorable notice from the press everywhere, 
as it deserves to be. There was an instinctive 
feeling, in spite of Dr. Clarke's testimony, 
that Woman could not have been sent into the 
world unequally weighted, to walk with man, 
and Mrs. Blackwell’s testimony comes full of 
testimony on the woman’s side. The Liberal 
Christian says: 

One of the most striking parts of this ex- 
ceedingly able book is where, stating Dr. FE. 
Clarke’s verdict, that the co-education of the 
sexes is a crime before God and humanity, 
which physiology protests against and experi- 
ence weeps over, Mrs. Blackwell gives as her 
own testimony, as scholar, and teacher, that 
co-education is beneficial to female health, 
and on the other hand that idleness, reverie, 
romance-reading, sentimentalism and intense 
emotion are injurious to female health. Her 
varied and extensive experience all goes that 
way. And she has a perfect right to claim | 
that women can understand this matter better 
than men, and are summoned by recent and 
unfounded judgments against them to investi- 
gate the matter thoroughly, when they will 
probably find that God has given* women a 
compensation for every deduction from phy- 
sical strength, when they will certainly see 
that as much brain-work as boys of the same 





to obtain another man, took this officer out of | 
pique, but as soon as the marriage service was | 
over told him why she had married him and | 
refused to go home with him. From that day | 


to the present she has not given her husband 
one hour’s companionship, and yet he has 


| found himself unable to extricate himself le- 


gally from a bond which makes him the vic- 
tim of a woman’s pique against another man. 
The correspondent in question vouches for the 
story, the officer being one of his own friends. 
Both these cases are certainly unfavorable 
comments upon the English law of marriage, 
these men being, under the circumstances, the 
victims of feminine whims, homeless, without 
families, and yet powerless to make for them- 
selves homes in the true sense of the word. 
The marriage relation cannot be too safely 
guarded, and on the whole, it is better to have 
the restrictions of the law too tight than ab- 
sent or imperfect. But a little judicious loos- 
ening appears to be possible in England. No 
man or woman should be so completely at the 
mercy of one of the opposite sex as in the 
cases described above.—Boston Journal. 


A BENEFACTOR OF WOMEN. 


Mr. Samuel F. Butterworth, who died re- 
cently in San Francisco, although a man who 
exercised a quiet but potential influence in 
the affairs of the Democratic party prior to 
his removal to California, never descended to 
the petty intrigues nor paltry ambitions of 
the mere partisan. He was an educated man, 
of scholarly tastes, and his probity was be- 
yond suspicion: Notwithstanding the magni- 
tude of the enterprises in which he was engaged 
during his ten years’ residence in California, 
and the large fortune he accumulated, he took a 
deep interest in educational matters, and when 
the State University was established was made 
chairman of its Board of Regents, and was 
the author of all the prominent features of 
its organization. He introduced the resolu- 
tion abolishing all fees and charges, and de- 
claring the University absolutely free to all 
properly qualified applicants, as well of other 
States and countries as of California. He 
was also the author of the resolution opening 
the doors of the University to young women, 
and admitting them on terms of equality in 
every respect with young men. He was a 
gentleman who took no pains to court popu- 
larity, yet in all his official trusts and duties 
he so deported himself as to command the 
confidence and esteem of those with whom 
he was associated and of the community in 
which he lived. —Harper’s Bazar. 


WOMAN A POOR LAW GUARDIAN. 


In London, Miss Merington, a young lady, 
was lately chosen as a ‘‘Poor Law Guardian” 
by the votes of nearly 3000 householders, in 
the face of threats of legal proceedings to pre- 
vent her from assuming the duties of the of- 
fice. She is described as a lady moving in 
the best society, cultivated and handsome, 
and who for four or five years has been dis- 
tinguished by her devotion to benevolent en- 
terprises. ‘It was felt,”’ says M. D. Conway, 
“that no Poor Law Guardian was doing so 
much work, and that to invest her with official 
prerogatives would be only formulating the 
fact that she was already one.” At the first 
meeting of the Board after her election, the 
Chairman began his address with ‘*Miss Mer- 
ington and gentlemen,’’ whereupon a guard- 
| ian asked if the lady was to be permitted to 
wear her bonnet; but he was shut up by the 
others, and told that no disrespect of the emi- 
nent lady would be allowed. This surly mal- 
content has since been agitating among the 
candidates whom Miss Merington defeated, 
for the purpose of instituting legal proceed- 
ings to test whether a woman is eligible; but 











age rejoice in is actually beneficial to a girl’s | he’ has small prospects of success.—Christian 


general health and necessary to her highest 
usefulness. 

Besides Mrs. Blackwell’s experience of the 
beneficial effect of regular brain-work, she 
points proudly to Mrs. Somerville’s constant 


Union. 





NO RESPECT FOR WOMEN. 


The ladies of the White House seem not to 


intellectual activity for ninety years, and fol- have any attractions for the Indians who are 


lows it up with citing Miss Cobbe and Miss 
Martineau in England, Mrs. Child, Miss Cush- 
man, Miss Mitchell, Miss Beecher and a host 
of lesser lights. |Underwork rather than 
overwork has been the curse of female health 
in America, where, as Brown-Sequard has 
shown, there is a greater tenacity of life than 
in Europe. ‘My conclusion is that an equiv- 
alent amount of work, mental or physical, 
though it will be performed in somewhat dif- 
ferent ways by men and women, other things 
being equal, could often be borne more suc- 
cessfully by the average woman than by the 
average man.’’—Lileral Christian. 





MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN ENGLAND. 


The law of marriage in England is not per- 
forated to any great extent by loop-holes 
through which it is possible to slip and get 
rid of matrimonial burdens and _ infelicities. 
On the contrary the law is said to be deplora- 
bly unfair to the stronger sex, although the 
women had nothing to do with the making of 
it, or are supposed to have had nothing to do 
with it. A case is now before the public, in 
which a Canterbury grocer whose wife desert- 


refused a divorce, the court holding that there 
was no legal cause. Such a case is hard, and 
it has suggested to the London correspondent 
of the Liverpool Mercury another case even 
harder. An officer in India was married about 
ten years ago under peculiar circumstances. 


in Washington. At the interviews held with 
the president, the ladies shine out in all their 
finery, but the Indians push them out of the 
way as if they were poodles. At a recent in- 
terview with the president, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Sartoris, and Mrs. Fred Grant were among the 
spectators. They seemed more interested in 
the savages than the savages were in them. 
One chief backed against Mrs. Fred Grant, 
and crowded her back to make way for himself. 
Others of the Indians showed striking ease in 
this little council. Some of them, oppressed 
by the hot weather, kicked off their mocca- 
sins and stood barefoot onthe Brussels carpet. 


PRACTICAL LABOR REFORM. 


Opposite the silk mill of the Cheney Broth- 
ers, the well-known silk manufacturers at 
Hartford, there was formerly a large liquor 
saloon, where their employees were in the 
habit of squandering their earnings. They 
purchased the premises, and turned it intoa 
temperance coffee andlunch house. More re- 
cently they have added a department which is 
under the control of a number of ladies in the 
city, where they furnish poor women with ma- 
terials for making towels, napkins, and ail 
kinds of clothing, and pay them for their work 
with groceries and provisions. The articles 
made are purchased by people in the city and 
visitors, and the project has been a great help 





The woman, being disappointed in her desire 


to the poor during the past winter. 





I ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
4 Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 


of health, manners and morals; nearly full. Next | 


year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C, BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL. 
23—17t 


Dr. NICHOLS’ 


Wrought 
lron 
Furnace. 


INVENTED BY 
Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, 
Editor of Boston Journal of 
Chemistry. 

Valuable information 
s* upon the subject of heating 
contained in our new Pam- 
phiet. Sent to any address 
upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
Haverhill, Mass., and 14 Bedford Street, Boston. 
23—4t 


IPOND'S| 








Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Plies—Blind orBleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Tleerations. Hemorrhage 


POND'S “tunes, owes, nitneys, 


EXTRACT Womb, &c. Congestions. 





Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ lids, Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| Mes. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Internal and Varicose Veins. Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 








POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
a and everybody who has ever 
u it. 

Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London, 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CIRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T.C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 


106 WASHINGTON St., Boston, 
SUI GENERIS. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED eric: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


« DIPLOMA OF HONOR + 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
0 in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALW trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
N KY take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 
with most important improve- 
NEW STYLES ments ever made, New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases of new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <:: 


quisite combination of these instruments. 
Organs sold for cash ; o 
EASY PAYMENT » for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 
TAL UE and Circulars, with full partic- 
ulars, free. Address MASON & 
AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, BOS- 
TON; 2% Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & 8 
Adams St., CHICAGO. 





“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


_The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Gcod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., 41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading —— in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 


MADAME SECOR., M.D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
gratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
inducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 H Ste 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


G3” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the ’ 


Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
FA Vo OF THE 
3 


® Family Favorite 


a SEWING 
MACHINE ! 


















Probably no sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense popularity and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, snd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street. 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 


Music Books for the People. 


Father Kemp’s Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 
on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 
love ye Ancient tunes. © 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, [50 cts], DANIEL, (50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR’sS FEAST, [50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
ets], Prcnrc, [$1 00), HAYMAKERS, [$1.00], CULPRIT 
Fay, [$1.00], MusicAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 ota}, WIN- 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. May be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 
Winner’s Band of Four. $1.00. 
Musical Garland, Violin, Piano acc’m’t. $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute, “ss bed $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 


Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo, 


Boston, 711 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,corn 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the olinios at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 











retary of the Faculty, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue. New York City 

ly Ps Jan. 

Meautiful French Ol] Chromos, size 9x11 
TMmounted ready for framing, sent postpaid 
for ONE Do LLAR. _Grandest 
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HEALTH LIFT. 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 





Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVICORATES.: 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion: 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, | 
INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate; or send for fall partionlars. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 34th 8t., New “ork. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


EAcu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
eabscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 
TAKE A PEEP, DEAR! 

‘The new Masonic Hall at Newtonville, which 
is one of the finest in the State as regards its 
general arrangements and conveniences, was 
formally dedicated last evening by the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts to the purposes of 
Masonry. The ladies having had much to do 
with the furnishing of the apartments, the op- 
portunity was given them to inspect the rooms 
which have been so handsomely furnished 
with the proceeds of their labors, therefore 
the dedication was public to the members of 
the fraternity and their ladies. The attend- 
ance was very large, and the seating capacity, 
which is four hundred, was fully tested.” 

The above item cut from one of the Boston 
daily papers, contains an invaluable lesson 
for both men and women, if they could only 
Bee its meaning. 

The ladies were allowed to inspect the rooms 
which had been so handsomely furnished by 
the proceeds of their labor! 

How condescending of the gentlemen to give 
the ladies the pleasure of raising money to 
furnish their hall handsomely for them, and 
then to allow the ladies to look atit! Just 
think how kind it was of these natural pro- 
tectors! L. 8. 








WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN JAPAN. 


The extraordinary fertilization, so to speak, 
of the primitive civilizations of Japan and oth- 
er ancient Oriental nations, by contact with 
Europeans and Americans, is manifested in 
regard to social questions, as well as upun those 
of material improvement. Just now, in Japan, 
a favorite topic of discussion is ‘‘women’s 
rights,”’ not meaning, however, by that term 
just what we here do, or at least not going so 
far. The Japanese Woman’s Rights people 
ask only that the system of concubinage should 
be abolished, and that the union of one wo- 
man to one man in lawful marriage, with com- 
plete social equality, should be adopted as the 
practice of the country, and maintained by 
the sanctions of law and public opinion. As 
a specimen of the style in which this subject 
is treated, we give the following extract from 
a correspondent of the Meiroku Zashi : 

This subject is neither religion nor philoso- 
phy, it is mere arithmetic. hat is open to 
every one to do is toreckon the number of the 
male and female population, and if this be 
done we shall see that they are nearly alike, 
so that there is one woman for each man. If 
there is an excess of women in one place, there 
must be a deficiency in another. Putting aside 
all questions about equality of rights, we may 
safely infer that the uniting of one woman to 
one man isa right proportion. This is the 
stepping-stone to all further arguments, and 
for these we may wait until we acquire more 
knowledge. But if we are not mature enough 
to come to this conclusion, the best thing for 
the present is to leave the people who have 
concubines undisturbed. But we should not 
sanction concubinage by law; let it rather be 
secret, for this brings with it shame, which is 
the origin of purity. If this first stepping- 
stone is laid, the present endless discussions 
on this subject will cease, and the time for 
questions regarding equality of rights will 
come years hence. 

Another correspondent of the same paper 
has observed, in his intercourse with foreign- 
ers, some things which seem to have a bearing 
on this discussion. The arguments for the 
equality of women, he says, are based on Eu- 
ropean theories, and are supported by Euro- 
pean influence. But, as it seems to him, Eu- 
ropean theory and practice are at variance. 
In theory, the equality of husband and wife is 
based on natural reason, but, in practice, supe- 
riority is conceded to the wife. For example: 

‘In going through a door the wife passes first 
and the husband follows her; the wife takes 
the best seat and the husband the next best; 
in visiting the wife is first saluted: in forms of 
address the wife is first mentioned. Moreover, 
while men are in the company of ladies they 
must be particular in their conversation, and 
are not permitted to smoke without the ladies’ 
permission being first obtained.” In illustra- 
tion of the latter custom he cites his own ex- 
perience and argues from it as follows: 

Being lately in the company of some foreign 
ladies | smoked as I pleased. But a foreign 
gentleman approached me and requested me to 
desist, as the ladies disliked it. Of course I 
did so, desirous of conforming under these cir- 
cumstances to European customs, which, I 
presume, forbid the practice. But I found the 
prohibition most unreasonable, and the per- 

son rude who asked me to desist. The reason 
men are thus prohibited from smoking is that 
the ladies do not like it, But, if Ismoke, I do 
so in virtue of my rights as a man, and if the 
ladies do not like it they should leave the 


room. The dislike of women to smoking sub- 
tracts from the pleasures of men, and there 
surely can be no reason in this, as it involves 
a limitation of the freedom of power. The 
dislike to smoking is not confined to women; 
many men also dislike it. But I find no rea- 
son for making distinctions between men and 
women in such a matter, and for smoking be- 
fore the one and not smoking before the other. 

If smoking were immoral in itself, or if it 
injured the health of others, I would most as- 
suredly not smoke. But when itis nota thing 
prohibited by law or morals, and a distinction 
is made between smoking before men and be- 
fore women, I fail to see the reason of it. It 
seems trifling to give an illustration of so small 
akind. But I adduce it to show that the 
equality of rights between husband and wife 
is much misunderstood, and that men idolize 
their wives for the purpose of pleasing them. 
And this is the reason why some of the cele- 
brated women of Europe have behaved ina 
manner which it pains us to hear of, and which 
is terrible. “ At present there is much discus- 
sion in this country as to the relations which 
should exist between men and women. It is 
well, therefore, that our learned men should 
take this into consideration, otherwise the 
power of the other sex will grow gradually, 
and eventually become so overwhelming that 
it will be impossible to control it. 

The low standard of morals in regard to the 
relations of the sexes, which exists in Japan, 
asin every country where the education of 
women is neglected and the rights of women 
ignored, has been too generally adoptéd by 
the Europeans and Americans resident in that 
country. This licentiousness has already 
aroused severe criticism, and we find the fol- 
lowing sharp censure in the editorial columns 
of a leading Japanese newspaper. Discussing 
the subject, the. Choya Shimbun points out a 
puzzling inconsistency between the theories 
and practice of Europeans, and treats it with 
grave yet pungent sarcasm. Referring to the 
condemnation, by foreigners, of the Japanese 
practice of concubinage, it says: 

Do they think our customs bad? While in 
their own countries they say so. But how is 
it here? All foreign missionaries are trying 
energetically to induce our people to adopt 
their religion, and it seems as if all their en- 
deavor was to turn their eyes from the doings 
of theirown countrymen. This is passing 
strange! What is the reason that these men 
violate the doctrines of theirown faith? This 
also has led to much neglect of young child- 
ren, which is very curious and shows a strange 
want of natural sympathy. There is not one 
of their customs they donot try to inculcate 
to our people. In one particular, however, 
they observe our custom, and this is the most 
obscure thing under the sun. 

In another article from the same paper we 
find these passages: 

The European system of morals ineulcates 
the union of the man with but one wife and 
their equality of rank. We should suppose 
from this that foreigners would virtuously ob- 
serve this system. But we find that it is not 
only in Japan that virtue is rare, and had we 
not seen foreigners in their own homes (coun- 
tries) we never could have believed that they 
acknowledged any such moral obligations. 
But having seen this we can infer that many 
of them but lightly regard the dictates of their 
own laws. 

*“_* * & * * 

So long as our government prohibited inter- 

marriage with foreigners, no foreigner could 
marry a Japanese wife. But this prohibition 
has recently been removed and such marriages 
are now permitted. But I have not yet heard 
that any such have taken place, and from this 
I should judge that our customs were best. 
Moral philosophers would regard these cus- 
toms with disapprobation—a censure which 
would equally apply to foreigners. The peo- 
ple among ourselves who call themselves civ- 
ilized are the imitators of foreigners. Concu- 
binage among ourselves is an old custom and 
the government took no heed of it. But the 
example of foreigners is the cause of a large 
number of our own officials and wealthy men 
persevering in customs which our modern 
progress would discountenance. Is not this a 
bad example to our new civilization? 
When civilized licentiousness thus becomes 
a scandal in a heathen community is it not 
time that the women of so-called Christian 
America should assert their right to a voice in 
making laws for the promotion of virtue and 
the suppression of vice? H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A public meeting, convened by the National 
Society for Woman Suffrage, was held, a few 
weeks since, at St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, London. Mr. Dixon, M. P., presided, 
being supported principally by ladies whose 
names are well known in connection with the 
Woman Suffrage movement. The hall itself 
and galleries were well filled with a mixed 
audience of both sexes. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
explained that the evening was to be devoted 
to a discussion of that political question which, 
of all others, was most interesting to women, 
and therefore, with the exception of himself, 
the only speakers would be ladies. He had 
no doubt that there were some present who 
were not precisely acquainted with the exact 

osition of the question, and he desired, there- 

ore, toexplain that on the 7th of April last, 
the bill for the removal of the electoral disa- 
bilities of women was rejected in the House 
of Commons by the narrow majority of thirty- 
five, and this small majority was considered 
to be very satisfactory by the promoters of the 
measure, and the present position of the ques- 
tion was very hopeful. (Hear, hear.) The 
bill was not generally understood. It was 
not a bill introduced for the purpose of giving 
the vote tc all women. Neither was it a bill 
which, if carried, would give the vote to mar- 
ried women. The Suffrage in this country 
was based upon occupation and property, and 
what the bill intended to effect was that any 
occupier or owner of property, if otherwise 
qualified for the vote, should not be prevented 
from exercising the franchise merely on the 
ground of sex. (Cheers.) What would have 
been the result of passing this measure, be- 
cause, after all, this was not a theoretical, but 





a practical question? In the borough of Bir- 
mingham, about one-ninth of the voters on 
the municipal register were women; and he 
presumed that in other parts of the country 
the proportion would be about the same. Now 
one-ninth of a constituency was a number not 
to be disregarded, and if women had the vote 
they would be able to bring to bear upon their 
members a degree of influence not only upon 
questions in which they felt a common inter- 
est with men, but upon those special questions 
which more immediately concerned them, 
which would be of value to themselves and 
to the community. (Hear, hear.) Amongst 
the latter the speaker instanced drunkenness, 
the laws regulating labor, and the education 
of women. There were phases of thought 
and feeling, he said, which would be repre- 
sented if women had the vote that could not 
be got in any other way, and the broader the 
basis upon which the representation of the 
people rested, the safer this country would 
be. (Cheers.) Having dealt with some of 
the objections urged in Parliament against 
the bill, the speaker concluded by expressing 
his conviction that the measure they were ad- 
vocating was a wise and just one, which, 
whatever might be the final result, could but 
redound to the credit of women and the bene- 
fit of the community at large. (Cheers.) 

A gentleman in the body of the hall, who 
gave the name of Captain Ben Charles Jones, 
said he had come a number of miles expressly 
for the purpose of opposing the proceedings— 
(‘*Hear” and hisses)—and he wished to know 
whether the speeches were to be entirely con- 
fined to ladies. His notion of a discussion was 
that both sides of a question should be heard. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The chairman replied that the object of the 
meeting was stated to be, that ladies might 
have the opportunity of replying to the speech- 
es delivered against the bill in the House of 
Commons. (Hear, hear.) When those ladies 
had made their speeches, he should then be 
willing that this gentleman should come on 
to the platform and address the meeting. 
(Cheers. ) 

Miss Becker moved the first resolution as 
follows: 

That this meeting cordially approves of the object 
of the National Society for Woman Suffrage, and of 
the course it has hitherto pursued, and pledges itself 
to support its future efforts by all practical and con- 
stitutional methods. 

She remarked that most men, not violently 
prejudiced, so readily admitted the justice of 
the claim which the society set up, that, in 
order to maintain an attitude of resistance, 
the opponents were driven to the expedient of 
attacking imaginary future proposals, and 
directed their batteries against anything and 
everything rather than that which was con- 
tained within the four corners of the Dill. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Chaplin based his oppo- 
sition to the bill—first, because, he said, in 
giving political power to women they should 
be making an experiment for which, in his- 
tory, so far, not one single precedent was to 
be found. She wondered where the honora- 
ble gentleman learned history. Judging from 
this assertion one would suppose that the His- 
tory of England used in his school was com- 
piled on the principle adopted by the authori- 
ties of Stonyhurst in arranging their Christ- 
mas plays, viz., that of cutting out all the fe 
male characters. (Hear, and laughter.) In 
Mr. Chaplin’s history they must have omit- 
ted all the queens and other noble ladies 
who bore their part in shaping their coun- 
try’s destiny. Voting in parliamentary 
elections was only one of the methods by 
which political power could be exercised, and 
if it were not a comparatively modern inven- 
tion it had only recently risen into much im- 
portance. What reception would be given to 
a proposal to extend the political disabilities 
of women to exclusion from the right to in- 
herit the throne? The women of royal 
houses had shown at least equal capacity with 
the men for the due discharge of the political 
duties allotted to them, and, deeply attached 
as she was to the monarchy, she did not be- 
lieve that there was such special political 
virtue in royal blood, as to render women of 
the royal family more capable than women of 
the people for the exercise of the political 
functions proper to the class to which they 
belonged. (Cheers.) They could not com- 
plain if their opponents were careful to con- 
sider whether the consequences of passing this 
measure might be unjust or injurious to man; 
but they had a right to ask that this consider- 
ation should be undertaken in a reasonable 
and judicial spirit, without coarseness or 
buffoonery. (Cheers.) Mr. Chaplin said that 
to pass this bill would be to say that the unit- 
ed experience of the whole civilized world, 
from the very commencement of time, was 
altogether erroneous. That argument would 
have just as much force against mail coaches, 
railways, steamships, and electric telegraphs, 
which had effected greater changes in the 
civilized world within the last fifty years than 
occurred during the thousand years before 
them. (Hear, hear.) The world did not be- 
come civilized by standing still, and the Chap- 
lins of to-day had no more power than the 
Popes of a former age to stop it from moving. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mrs. Fawcett, who was very warmly re- 
ceived, seconded the motion, and in doing so 
said, the arguments urged against the enfran- 
chisement of women did not seem to have 
much practical weight or urgency. She re- 
gretted that the House of Commons was com- 
pelled to listen to such a speech as Mr. Smol- 
lett’s.. (Cheers.) The gross coarseness and 
indelicacy of his remarks were an insult, not 
to the women for whom they were intended, 
but to the House of Commons and the consti- 
tuency which had sent him there. (Hear, hear. ) 
She did the majority of the opponents of the 
measure the credit of believing that they must 
have listened with shame and indignation to 
his remarks. (Hear, hear.) The strongest 
practical argument used by their opponents 
against the bill was that brought forward 
with great effect by Mr. Leatham ‘when he 
said that women themselves were not in favor 
of it. With thatexception, it might be said of 
Mr. Leatham’s speech that it consisted of dar- 
ing statement and sentimentalism. What 
had they to guide them in this matter? In 
the school board and municipal elections they 
found that the women had availed themselves 
of the power to vote in nearly exactly the same 
proportion as the male electors. No doubt 
there were many women, as, indeed, there 
were men, who were indifferent to politics; 
but of this she was sure, thatthe great major- 
ity of women who understood anything about 
politics were warmly in tavor of this meas- 

ure. Almost without exception, the women 
of this century, whose names would be prin- 





cipally honorable to themselves and the coun- 
try in connection with literature, art, science, 
hospital nursing, charitable organization, an 

what not, were supporters of this measure; 
and should not the opinion of these women 
carry greater weight than the prettily ex- 
pressed hostility of butterfly ladies whose 
tittle-tattle made up the opinion of what was 
called society? (Cheers.) They asked for 
Woman Suffrage because they believed that 
women had a practical grievance and suffered 
practical hardship in consequence of their 
want of representation; and believing, as she 
did, that all practical grievances would be re- 
moved by the enfranchisement of single wo- 
men, she, for one, would be perfectly content- 
ed with a Woman Suffrage bill which did not 
enfranchise married women. If such a bill 
were carried, she did not think any one need 
be afraid that an agitation for married wo- 
men’s Suffrage would take the place of the 
present agitation. And what she felt with 
regard to married women’s Suffrage she also 
felt with regard to women becoming members 
of Parliament. It was not a question of ab- 
stract right, or of the “logical point’’ at which 
the political disabilities of women should com- 
mence. It was a question of practical justige 
and practical inconvenience. If there were 
many Mr. Smolletts in the House she could 
not wonder at tne strength of the feeling 
against women being members of Parliament. 
(Cheers and laughter.) It was because they 
were making an unsentimental and practical 
request of an unsentimental and practical peo- 
ple that they believed their request would in 
time be granted. (Cheers.) 

Mrs. M’Laren supported the resolution in 
an effective speech, which was mainly devot- 
ed to refuting Mr. Leatham’s objections to the 
Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill. 

Miss Raopa Garrett also spoke in support 
of the motion, observing that to the Pope and 
the Colorado beetle yet one other foe to this 
country must be added—namely, the female 
householder. (Laughter.) She was in the 
Ladies’ Gallery of the House of Commons 
when this memorable debate took place, and 
so bewildered and so horrified was she by the 
pictures then drawn of herself and her coun- 
trywomen that, like Artemus Ward (said Miss 
Garrett)‘‘I felt that I would give any one five 
dollars to tell me who I was and where I was 
going to.” (Laughter.) The speaker made 
an effective hit, eliciting approving cheers, 
when, in allusion to Sir Henry James’s grace- 
ful reference to the name of Florence Night- 
ingale, in the course of the same debate, she 
said that ‘she well remembered, when Flor- 
ence Nightingale set out to the Crimea to 
nurse the sick and wounded in that terrible 
war, the opprobrium that was cast upon her 
motives, aad the scorn that was expressed of 
her daring undertaking;” and added that 
“they who praised, pm | many of those who 
cheered, the name of Florence Nightingale in 
1875 would have been the first in 1854 to re- 
vile her, and to condemn a courageous origin- 
ality which they could neither understand nor 
reconcile with their narrow and false ideas of 
womanly purity and modesty.”’ 

The motion was then put and carried, upon 
a show of hands, by a large majority. 

Miss IsasELLa Topp, of Belfast, moved the 
next resolution: 

That this meeting hereby expresses its earnest 
thanks to Mr. Forsyth, Q. C., the Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, Mr. O'Sullivan, and Mr. Jackson for intro- 
ducing and supporting the Women’s Disabilities Re- 
moval Bill; also to the 170 members of the House of 
Commons who voted or paired in its favor in the di- 
vision on the second reading of the measure on April 
7th, 1875; and re-pectfully requests Mr. Forsyth and 
his coadjutors to take steps for the reintroduction of 
the bill at an early period next session. 

She said that the growth of public opinion 
in Ireland on this measure had been very re- 
markable. 

Miss WiLkrinson seconded the motion, 
which was supported by Miss Sturge and Miss 
Downing. 

After a vain attempt on the part of Captain 
Jones to address the meeting from the plat- 
form, the resolution was put and carried al- 
most unanimously. 

On the motion of Mrs. T. Taylor, seconded 


by Miss L. Ashworth, a cordial vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Chairman for presiding. 





A STREAK OF DAYLIGHT. 


Epitors Journat.—‘The good time com- 
ing’’ is almost here, when Woman meets Man 
as his equal in deliberative national councils. 
Such has been the case in the National Tem- 
perance Convention, which held its sessions 
in Farwell Hall, Chicago, June Ist, 2nd, and 
8rd. The Convention was earnest, enthusias- 
tic, and radical, and seemed much like the 
good old anti-slavery conventions of ‘‘lang 
syne,” in which the Woman Suffragists of to- 
day received their first lessons in the princi- 
ples of government. The Hutchinsons were 
there with their soul-stirring songs to fire the 
radical heart, as of old. And women were 
there, not barely tolerated, but as equal rep- 
resentatives of the people, equally entitled to 
speak or vote. 

The call invited delegates from all State so- 
cieties; this included Women’s State Temper- 
ance organizations, as well as others; and I 
think about as many women as men were in 
attendance as regularly accredited delegates. 
Women served as officers, were appointed 
with men on all the various committees, even 
the very important one on resolutions; were 
announced among the principal speakers, 
and voted, even on the question of political 
action. 

No one appeared to be scandalized, neither 
does society exhibit signs of immediate disso- 
lution. Women representing all the profes- 
sions were present, and one of the ablest 
speeches of the first evening was made by 
Mrs. J. E. Foster, a lady lawyer of Iowa. 

The question of Woman Suffrage came up 
on the morning of the third day, being intro- 
duced by a resolution which read as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Con- 
vention that the women of our land are enti- 
tled to the elective franchise, and that we 
will lend our earnest efforts to that end. 

Debate was at once cut off by a resolution 


to table, which was carried. 





This action dissatisfied the large minority 


| 
| 





who voted against the resolution to table, and 
the following resolution was offered by your 
correspondent, at the request and earnest so. 
licitation of men and women prominent in the 
Temperance work: 


_ Resolved. That, in the judgment of this 
Convention, the question of the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic should be submitted to all the 
adult citizens of this country, irrespective of 
sex. 


The resolution was offered with the remark 
that its object was, not to divide, but to unite 
Temperance workers; that our opponents of- 
ten insisted that ‘‘the people” did not want 
prohibition; that there was only one way of 
ascertaining what the people wanted, and that 
was by the ballot, and that until the whole 
“people” were counted in, men and women, 
there would be no way to silence this objec- 
tion. 

This resolution re-opened discussion, which 
followed “hot and heavy” through the morn- 
ing sessiog. Anna Dickinson, who was pres- 
ent, came forward to the platform, and lent 
her rare eloquence, logic and enthusiasm to 
the support of Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. Fay and Aaron M. Powell of Massa- 
chusetts, J. N. Stearns of New York, and 
others, spoke in favor of the resolution. A 
few earnest but misguided sisters spoke 
against it, and in advocacy of prayer as the 
only weapon suitable for Woman to wield. If 
my memory serves me, no gentleman spoke 
against the resolution, which was finally 
adopted by a vote of 108 to 14, a grand tri- 
umph for the principle of equal rights. 

The afternoon of the third day was occupi- 
ed entirely by the women delegates, who gave 
interesting and eloquent accounts of their 
‘‘crusade”’ work in different parts of the coun- 
try. A pleasant social reunion of the dele- 
gates was held in the evening, with a supper, 
sentiments and responses, in which Woman 
furnished her full quota in speech and song. 

I will only add that the women of this Con- 
vention ‘‘wanted to vote,’’? and did vote, as 
universally as the men, on all the important 
questions submitted to them; even those op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage going back on their 
own principles to vote down the resolution in 
its favor. Yours truly, 

Janesville, Wis. Lavinia GOODELL, 





PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALISM 
. REDEEMED. 


The severe rebukes of the Gospel Banner, 
the Leader, the Universalist, and other religious 
newspapers, have brought the Pennsylvania 
Universalists to ‘‘face the music’’ on the ques- 
tion of a woman’s right to preach the gospel 
of Christ. At a late meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist Convention, the refusal to 
renew Mrs. Ada C. Bowles’ license to preach 
was reconsidered. Instead, the following ac- 
tion was taken: 

So much of the report of the Committee on 
Fellowship, Ordination and Discipline as re- 
lated to the renewal of Mrs. Bowles’ license 
was unanimously referred to a special com- 
mittee of three, who unanimously recommend- 
ed the renewal of her license, and that the pe- 
tition of her parish in Easton, for her ordina- 
tion at this session of the Convention, be 
granted, and their recommendation was unan- 
imously adopted, and she was accordingly or- 
dained. 

The Rev. R. H. Pullman, General Sec- 
retary of the Gen’l Convention, preached the 
sermon, and, besides, the Convention adjourn- 
ed to meet with her parish at Easton next 
year. 





PROHIBITION AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


At the State Prohibition Convention held 
last week in Harrisburg, Pa, on motion of 
Rey. C. I. Thompson, the ladies in attendance 
were constituted ‘‘advisory members of the 
Convention.”’ 

Calls were made for Mrs. Searles, of Tioga, 
who responded in an eloquent address. She 
pathetically described the miseries entailed 
on humanity by the liquor traffic, and pointed- 
ly illustrated the beneficial effects of local op- 
tion in the County which she represented. 
She had heretofore been opposed to Woman 
Suffrage, but she now believed that until the 
women wielded the ballot the liquor traffic 
would be maintained. 

The name of Mrs. Searles was afterwards 
announced by the Chairman as one of the 
members of a Committee on Nomination of 
State officers. Whereupon a delegate from 
Chester County doubted the propriety of plac- 
ing a lady on the Committee to make nomi- 
ations, ‘‘as Woman Suffrage was not recog- 
nized in Pennsylvania.” 

Mrs. Agnes Kemp, one of ‘‘the advisory 
members of the Convention,’”’ thought the wo- 
men should be recognized as voters, as they 
had to pay taxes. To compel them to contri- 
bute to the revenues and give them no repre- 
sentation was a great wrong. In her opinion 
the men had been alone (as voters) long 
enough. 

Mrs. Searles was about retiring from the 
Committee, to promote harmony, but Rev. D. 
C. Babcock did not give her time, and escor- 
ted her to the committee room. 

No farther opposition was made to the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Searles, but, soon after, 
Mrs. Kemp commenced the agitation of the 
Woman question again—as to the rights they 
had in the Convention. This brought up the 
lady representative on the Committee on ex- 
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aminations again, and a number of remarks 
on both sides were made. 

Mr. Rabe, of Pittsburg, recognized in wo- 
men an important temperance element. But 
for her influence the large vote in Allegheny 
County would not have been cast. This year 
a still better exhibit would be made if the 
ladies were given proper encouragement. 

Mr. Rabe also said that the State campaign 
had been carried on last year with $384. With 
God’s blessing and $2,000 in the treasury this 
year he thought much good would be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Kirk, of Allegheny, suggested that 
each County contribute $32 asa political fund. 
About $600 were subscribed. 

Mrs. Kemp, having been informed that 
Woman Suffrage had been incorporated in 
the platform, said she would be one of twenty 
to contribute $100 for prohibitory purposes. 
Her gallant proposition was not accepted. 

One of the planks of the platform subse- 
quently reported by the Committee and adop- 
ted by the Convention was the following: 


Resolved, That the earnest, self-sacrificing labors 
of Christian women for closing the dramshops and 
advancement of temperance have our sympathy and 
gratitude; and recognizing them as co-workers we 
shall labor for and hail the day when Woman, the 
sufferer, shall have the civil right, in protection of 
herself and children, to vote for the total prohibition 
of dramshops, now the chief destroyer of the influ- 
ence of otherwise happy homes. 


Thus the Prohibition party of the State of 
Pennsylvania has planted itself upon the 
Woman Suffrage platform. 





AN INTERESTING ANNIVERSARY. 


Saturday evening, a few weeks since, was 
the Sixteenth Annual Commencement of the 
schools connected with Cooper Institute, New 
York. This was the twenty-first anniversary 
of the laying of the corner-stone of that mag- 
nificent monument to the nobility of a man, 
who still lives among us to enjoy the con- 
sciousness of the gifts he bestows on others. 
Peter Cooper, with his crown of eighty-six 
years, was upon the platform of the Institute 
Hall, surrounded by admiring friends, and by 
a crowd of pupils who owe to him their start 
in life. 

The original cost of the Cooper Union 
Building, when conveyed to the trustees, was 
$630,000. The aggregate receipts to January 
Ist, 1875, have been $572,291.27. 

The departments in operation are a Free 
Reading Room and Library, where, for the 
past year, there has been an average daily 
attendance of two thousand persons. The 
Reading Room has on file over three hundred 
daily and weekly newspapers, foreign and do- 
mestic. The Library comprises about sixteen 
thousand volumes. 

Second in order, comes the Free Art School 
for Women, of which Mrs. Susan N. Carter is 
principal. During the last year two hundred 
pupils have been admitted to this school, 118 
for drawing and 82 for photography. During 
the last four months $1724 are reported as 
have been earned from orders in the photog- 
raphy class. One pupil from the drawing | 
class is now earning $150 per month; six | 
others occupy independent positions as draw- 
ing teachers. Mrs, Carter says ‘‘After an ex- 
perience of three years as principal of the 
Woman’s Art School, I have been pleased 
to find that the average health of the pupils 
has been better at the latter part of the school | 
term than when they entered the school. 
Regular and not too laborious occupation ap- 
parently raising the hygienic standard. 

The course of instruction in this department 
embraces perspective, mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawing, drawing from casts and from 
life, also modeling in clay. The practical ap- 
plication of these elementary arts of design 
is not left entirely to the student; but classes 
are organized also for drawing and engraving 
on wood, and in the various departments of 
photography, such as pen-and-ink drawings 
from which negatives are taken, the retouch- 
ing of negatives, and the painting or crayon 
drawing on positives. Next term will proba- 
bly see two more special applications of the 
elementary instruction given in the schools. 

Painting on porcelain has long been a prac- 
tical art in Europe, and is coming into demand 
in this country. The artisans have hitherto 
been, n great measure, imported. As such 
work pays well, it will probably be introduced 
into this school. 

Every means that enlarges the scope and 
increases the usefulness and refinements of 
human industry, is to be reckoned among the 
greatest blessings to mankind. But especially 
is this the case with Woman. Precluded by 
her sex from the rougher and more toilsome 
forms of labor suitable to man, she needs 
more refinement and ingenuity to make her 
work useful and remunerative. Therefore, 
to say nothing of the moral considerations, 
which only apply, perhaps, ina higher degree 
to woman, but also to man, the advance of Art 
in the industries of the world, and the facili- 
ites of a practical education opened early to 
the youth of the land, will confer, through 
woman, the greatest blessing on society. 

The Free School for women in Wood En- 
gtaving, has been much patronized the past 
year. A class numbering thirty pupils have 
received $916.21 for work, while yet in school. 

The Free School of Telegraphy for women, 
under the direction of Miss M. S. Dickinson, 
numbered forty-seven. Average wages earned 











by female operators, per month, being from 
$30 to 370. 

In addition to the above, there is a Free 
night school of Science, and of Art, for gen- 
tlemen. 

Lectures are given in the large hall of Coo- 
per Institute, which, during the winter, is 
used every Saturday evening for free lectures. 
These are given by the best Professors to be 
obtained. 

Thus does this Institution diffuse unnumber- 
ed blessings throughout the community in 
which it stands, and throughout the land. 
With 4 corps of about twenty Professors, with 
an expense of $54,416.13 this year, with or- 
ganized classes numbering, the past term, 
2,878 pupils, and with beneficiaries who draw 
upon its Free Reading Room and its free lec- 
tures, numbered by the hundred thousand, 
yearly, the economy of benevolence like this, 
the cheap but incalculable uses of such means 
of doing good, are easily seen and proved. 

The receptions of Thursday and Friday 
evenings were fully attended. The Library 
was cleared of seats, and the center occupied 
by afree band who discoursed sweet music, 
whick filled the room and corridors. Mr. 
Cooper was looking about, happy as a king, 
and well he might be happy. Friends fol- 
lowed him, and hemmed him in on every side. 
In front of a large portrait of Mr. Cooper there 
was a dense crowd all the evening, and fra- 
grant flowers were grouped in graceful pro- 
fusion beneath his feet. ‘Thus those he bene- 
fits would strew his path with flowers, day by 
day, and hope for very many returns of 
this joyful Commencement Day. 

Marion A, Syow. 

227 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


 _— 


WISCONSIN WOMEN MEDDLING WITH 
POLITICS. 


Epitors JourNaL.—The women of Wiscon- 
sin, as you will see by our enclosed Circular, 
have again raised the banner of Temperance 
in this city, and intend to fight the enemy in 
their midst. They have much to encounter; 
much opposition. The city went strongly for 
license this spring, and the leading business 
men are against us. But we mean to perse- 
vere. We have a noble band of women here, 
and they only lack the ‘‘Power behind the 
throne,” money and the ballot, in order to suc- 
ceed. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, of Rhode Island, 
gave two very interesting lectures here last 
winter, and we only wish that some other lady 
as capable as she, could come and give us a 
“lift” on the Temperance question, this sum- 
mer. 

There are but few avowed Woman Suffra- 
gists here. The Clergy and the College fac- 
ulty are not yet favorable to the cause. This 
is a very conservative town in everything ex- 
cepting the cause of whisky, and that can 
boast of radical friends. 

Yours fraternally, 
Mrs. L. M. Sternenson. 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





LADIES AS UNITARIAN VICE-PRESIDENTS, 





Another cause of hope is the appointment of 
ladies of high culture to the Council of the 
Unitarian Society. It would be superfluous 
to dwell on the appropriateness of selecting 
such distinguished ladies as Lady Bowring, 
Miss Mary Carpenter, and Miss Anna Swan- 
wick, who confer even more honor upon the 
Association than they can derive from it. 
We hope these ladies will make a conscien- 
tious effort to attend the quarterly meetings 
of the Council whenever it is possible to do so. 
Their presence and their suggestions will un- 
doubtedly be valuable; but we regard their 
election as the expression of the great prin- 
ciple, that we intend in future to advance, and 
not to stand still.—Zondon Inquirer. 


—<“e 


KENTUCKY AWAKENING. 





Epitors Woman’s JournaL.—I noticed in 
the JourNnaL an invitation to the friends of 
the Woman Suffrage cause to send monied 
aid to Iowa, to help canvass the State, in or- 
der to carry the Constitutional Amendment to 
give women the ballot and equal rights with 
men. Asa soldier of the cause, enlisted for 
the war, I have been visiting a few friends 
asking a contribution, and having collected 
some money, desire to know where to send it 
and to whose care in Iowa. I am glad to in- 
form you, and through you our friends in gen- 
eral, that the dawn of freedom for women 
here in Kentucky is begun. We see it mani- 
fested in the interest men and women took in 
the speeches of Mrs. Livermore the past two 
winters. If we only had a dozen such women 
to travel through our State, the harvest would 
be rich. We see it in the restlessness of many 
of our young girls, and in the devotion of 
many of them to some pursuit looking to an 
independence and a life-work in the future. 
We see it in the almost universal desire and 
demand for something to do that will bring 
them means, independent of the control of 
husbands and fathers. 

‘“‘Never mind how small, I want it to do as 
I please with,” is the petition, Many wives 
are demanding a stated income from their hus- 
bands. All thisis positive denial of men’s as- 
sertions that we women love to be dependent. 
I deny it; no human being untrammeled by 
fear or prejudice, loves to be dependent. I 


believe the better class of thinking men in 
Kentucky will be ready with a little prepara- 
tion to give Woman, the ballot when she de- 
mands it. Oh! that I had a thousand tongues, 
and riches to enable me to carry on this war 
against injustice. Would I not devote them 
to it unceasingly until the victory was won! 

But patience and perseverance and long 
continued effort cannot fail. If we can only 
get one State into the right path they will all 
gradually wheel into line, so we should cen- 
ter all our strength upon Iowa, and make a 
good fight of it. A fewof the enslaved class 
send greeting, hoping in a bright future of 
freedom and equal rights for all! May God 
hear our prayer, sand grant them as is best for 
us! Yours truly in the faith, 

Mrs. Mary Ciay Herrick. 

Lexington, Ky. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF GRANTVILLE. 


Epitrors Journat.—On Tuesday evening, 
June 8th, a few of the friends of our cause in 
Grantville, Mass., held a meeting and organ- 
ized a Grantville Woman Suffrage Club, the 
object being to endeavor, by all proper means, 
to secure to women the same educational, so- 
cial and political privileges that are enjoyed 
by men, 

The following is the list of officers. 


President, Sarah H. Southwick. 

Vice President, Rev. A. B. Morse. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Louisa E. Austin. 

Secretary, Miss Ella Kingsbury. 

Directors, Mrs. Eliza Kingsbury, Mrs. Ellen 
Perrin, Mr. S. Harris Austin. 


It was so late in the season that some 
of the friends preferred to delay the public 
meeting till early in the fall, thinking we can 
then get a better audience and interest them 
more in political work. 

Saran H. Souruwick, President, 

Grantville, Mass. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Lewis McLauthlin, of Pembroke, Mass., 
died on the 7thinst. Another steadfast friend 
of Woman Suffrage has passed on, and has 
left a younger generation to fight the battle 
of Equal Rights, which he has so long and 
bravely supported. The Abolitionists of this 
State remember Mr. McLauthlin as a man 
who never faltered nor failed, and who stood 
bravely for the rights of the enslaved negro, 
40 years ago, as he has more recently stood for 
those of Woman. May we all emulate his 
life of consistent fidelity to principle! 














NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mrs. Stanton’s new lecture is entitled ‘‘Gree- 
ley, Seward and Weed.”’ 


An educated Chinese young lady was an 
applicant for a vacancy among the teachers 
of a San Francisco school. 


Mrs. Emma Brainard Ryder gave a free 
lecture to the ladies of Springfield, Mass., 
Wednesday afternoon, upon “Better Health 
for Women and Children.” 


Among the Boston tax-payers is a woman 
who scrubs floors for a living, worth $8000, and 
an organ-grinder who has just bought a $6000 
house on Hanover street. 


The anniversary of the Prospect-hill Female 
Seminary at Greenfield, Mass., took place 
on the 24th, when Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke delivered the annual address. 


Eight applicants passed the examinations 
for women at Harvard, week before last, three 
of whom passed the examinations last year, 
and are now placed in advanced standing. 


Dartmouth College has just received $175,- 
000 from the late Tappan Wentworth of Low- 
ell, Mass. What a pity this donation had not 
been made on condition that women should be 
admitted as students! 


We know of few enterprises which would 
do so much practical good as the plan to pro- 
vide a summer sea side home for children. 
Summer in our cities is worse than King Her- 
od. It literally decimates the children of the 
poor. 


Some ladies of Hartford Ct., met to organize 
a Centennial Association auxiliary to the Na- 
tional association, Saturday, and were ad- 
dressed by Judge N. Shipman, Mrs. E. D. Gil- 
lespie, of Philadelphia, and Gen. Hawley. A 
committee was appointed to report a board of 
officers at a future meeting. . 


England is a good market for autographs, 
yet any one who should undertake to con- 
struct rules of value for them would have a 
difficult task. At a recent sale a letter of 
Queen Mary brought $105; one of Queen 
Elizabeth, $410; an autograph of Mary 
Queen of Scots, $285, and one of Burns, $300. 


American citizens, of male sexand African 

descent, celebrated the sixth anniversary of 
the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States, in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on Wednesday. Larye delega- 
tions were present from many towns in the 
State, and the celebration was a decided suc- 
cess. 
English seamanship is the best in the world, 
and is doubtless at its best on the Cunard 
steamers. Higher priced and slower than 
some rival and younger lines, their pride is 
that, with their fleet daily ploughing the At- 
lantic and the Mediterranean for over thirty 
years, they have never lost a passenger.—Chi- 
cago Advance, 





The Young Men’s Christian Association re- 
cently invited the Rev. Dr. Lorimer to preach 
a sermon in Boston on “American Citizen- 
ship.”” We wish that the preccher would re- 
mind them that the disfranchisement of one- 
half of all American citizens, solely because 
they are women, is a sin against God and a 
crime against womanhood. 


The London Club for both sexes, called the 
Albemarle, has at length been opened under 
the patronage of the best people. Some of 
the apartments are for the women exclusive- 
ly, some for the men, and drawing and dining- 
rooms are common to both. In fact, we don’t 
see how it differs from an American hotel, or 
achurch-sociable open all the time. 

Charges against the Indian administration, 
both military and civil, have appeared in the 
Boston Traveller, which recently had a letter 
from the plains showing up affairs very freely. 
Certain grades of army officers who have the 
handling of stores, were alleged to be corrupt, 
and the associations of soldiers with Indian 
women was declared to be quite too common. 


Mrs. Lydia Gates of Montville, Ct., and her 
little daughter, were overtaken by a train while 
crossing a draw bridge, Monday, when, with 
great presence of mind, she pushed her child to 
one of the side supports of the bridge and 
sprang after her; when the train had passed 
she fainted and fell into the water, but was 
rescued by two brakemen, as she was sinking 
for the last time. 


Men sometimes take strange ways to show 
their unselfish affection for women. James 
Palmer, of Guilford, shot at Miss Sarah Meigs, 
of the same place, because she refused to mar. 
ry him. The ball did not touch her, and she 
fled to shelter. He pursued her with the in- 
tention of killing her, but fell into the hands 
of the Sheriff, and was put under heavy bonds 
to answer for the crime. 


The Special Committee on the subject re- 
ported orders for the establishment of a High 
School at East Boston for boys and girls, to 
be opened on the second Monday of Septem- 
ber next, and for the preparation of suitable 
regulations and courses of study, and the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to have charge of 
the school. Another triumph of Co-education 
in Boston! 


It was stated at the recent meeting of the 
Woman's Board of Missions, in Boston, that 
for several months past they had been looking 
in vain for women willing and fitted to devote 
themselves to missionary work. Twelve are 
now needed, three or four for the Constantino- 
ple Home, one for Marsovan, Western Tur- 
key, two for Japan, two for Austria, two for 
Micronesia, and one for Dakota. 


“‘Cosmus Damm, of San Francisco, has just 
deeded, without reserve, till the girl comes to 
maturity, his daughter Louise to Philip and 
Elizabeth Dingler, in consideration of $450, 
to him in hand paid.’’ Weare not told wheth- 
er the girl’s mother was alive or dead, nor 
whether she consented to the transfer of her 
daughter. But there are only three or four 
States in the Union where the mother has any 
legal right to give or withhold her consent in 
such a case. 


The stury that the wife of Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Chapin, of New York, had, by some arrogant 
action, given such serious offense to the wives 
of leading members of the parish that said 
leading members had given up their pews, and, 
that consequently, the Church of the Divine 
Paternity was going to ruin, is contradicted by 
Mrs. Chapin, in whole and in particular. She 
says: ‘‘There is no misunderstanding among 
the members of the church, nor has there 
been any quarrel between myself and the offi- 
cers and deacons, nor has one wealthy or in- 
fluential member left the church.”’ 


The duties of farmers’ wives in England, in 
olden times, were somewhat different and even 
more multifarious than is the case in this coun- 
try during the present age. In the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII., Sir A. Fitzherbert wrote a treatise, 
entitled the ‘Rock of Husbandry,” in which 
he says: 

It is a wyves occupation to wynowe all 
manner of cornes, to make malte, to washe 
and wringe, to make heye, sheve corne 
{reap}, and in time of neede to helpe her hus- 

and to fill the much heyne, to drive the 
ploughs, to load heye, corne, and such ether. 
And to go ryde to market and sell butter, 
cheese, milk, eggs, checkyns, capons, beeves, 
piggies, geese, and all manner of cornes. 
John Quincy Adams (the first) demanded 
justice for the enslaved and disfranchised ne- 
groes as a logical application of American 
principles; yet he tells us: “Calhoun said 
that the principles which I had avowed were 
just and noble; but that, in the Southern 
country, whenever they were mentioned, they 
were always understood as applying only to 
white men.’’ John Quincy Adams (the second) 
opposes justice to the politically enslaved and 
disfranchised women of America. He ad- 
mits the principles, but applies them only to 
male citizens. Surely he is only the descend- 
ent of his grandfather in a materfal sense. 
In soul and in principles he is the grandson 
of Calhoun. 


President Eliot, in a recent article on edu- 
cation in the Atlantic Monthly, spoke of the 
lack of continuous service by American teach- 
ers and asserted that this was largely due to 





the employment of women as such. This 


rash assertion has been widely criticized [by 
the press and it is shown that in point of fact 
women teachers are much more permanent 
than men. The Springfield Republican gives 
a conclusive summary of facts and says in 
conclusion: 

Notwithstanding President Eliot’s protesta- 
tion of non-intention to assault the sex, we 
think he can scarcely be acquitted of some 
bias against them. His discussion would have 
certainly gained much in value, if he had 
stood on a little broader field and taken a 
wider view of the real facts of the case and 
of the true considerations involved. 

The assumption of demoniacal obsession as 
the cause of the horrible murders and disasters 
over the wide earth, which was made by sev- 
eral Boston preachers, the Sunday after Mabel 
Young was killed, is a direct acceptance of 
spiritualism in its most positive form. One 
of them, Dr. Lorimer, declared in plain words 
that evil spirits were actively present among 
men, constantly and persistently inciting to 
wrong courses. Spiritualists say that the 
whole ground of life is covered by the influ- 
ences of spirits that were once men and wom- 
en, so that the battle which is waged between 
good and evil elements in every human soul is 
but the reflex and consequence of the battle 
spirits are waging without. This is only the- 
doctrine of God and the devil, indefinitely mul- 
tiplied, and cannot, in the eyes of orthodox 
preachers, change the criminal’s responsi- 
bility. 

The managers of the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial have decided that the women must erect 
a special building or keep out of the show. 
A despatch to the Boston Daily News dated 
Cincinnati, June 19, says that the Ladies’ 
Centennial Committee of that city,’ who have 
raised a large sum for the women’s depart- 
ment in the Centennial Building, have receiv- 
ed notice from the managers at Philadelphia 
that there would be no room in the building 
for the women’s department, and that if the 
ladies desired to carry out their purpose they 
must erect a special building at a cost of 
$30,000. The announcement caused much 
surprise, and an indignation meeting was 
called to protest against this injustice. On 
the other hand the Rhode Island Women’s 
Centennial Executive Committee, Saturday, 
voted $3900 toward the proposed building for 
women’s work at the Philadelphia exhibition. 


At the recent regular medical Conven- 
tion in Boston, Dr. George H. Lyman, in 
his address, alluded to woman physicians 
with a curious mixture of conservatism 
and liberality. He said that although to Wo- 
man may be conceded the abstract right to 
enter the profession, yet the conservatism, 
which looks with disfavor upon any entrance 
upon such all-engrossing duties as the medical 
profession entails, is based on the tenderest re- 
gard for the sex. History claims that, with rare 
exceptions, it has been left for man to carry on 
the practice of medicine. There is a strong 
objection against the expediency of Woman’s 
practising, and a feeling that the system, 
which would admit both men and women stu- 
dents in mixed classes would work injury. 
Nevertheless he recognized the fact that 
public demand for women as physicians does 
in fact exist, and that to supply this demand 
women should have ample facilities accorded 
to them of instruction and thorough prepara- 
tion for a professional career. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeab 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 





Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE, None gen- 
uine without. 25—1y 


When You Weuld Learn. 
When something you desire to know, 
You do not understand, 
You should to those for knowledge ga 
Who’re wiser in the land. 
If thus your ignorance to expose, 
Should somewhat mar your peace, 
You should be glad such means you ehose, 
Your knowledge to increase. 
If Boys should learn where to buy “Clothes,’” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
They should apply at GzorGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
26—1t 


Den’t Buy a Poor Carpet.—Look at our Ta 
estries in French Moquette colorings, which are sold 
at the same prices as the shopworn ‘fossil remains” 
that are advertised in large types in the newspapers, * 

NEW ENGLAND CAR?ET CO., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston, 





Curpets. Best Lowell Extra Superfines, $1.00, 
Fine styles Philadelphia Supers, ibe cents, 

All Wool Ingrains, 62 cents, 

Handsome Two-Plys, 50 cents. 

The above are strictly first-class in every respect, 
and are the Cup gee to be found in this mar- 
ket. EW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 


Floor Oil Cloth. 400 sheets of the best one 
dollar goods will be opened and ready for sale this 
day at 50 to 624 cents. Our customers will appreciate 
the qualities of these goods at sight. 
‘EW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 

85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 

Straw Carpeting, Plain White and Red 
Checked, from the cargo auction sales, for one shil- 
ling per square yard. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 

85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston, 








One Thousand Rolls» Canton Mattin 
—— the finest and choicest brands from the 
cargo auction sales, will be retailed to our customers 
at less than wholesale prices. 

NEW PNGLAND CARPET CO., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 
A small lot of Two-Ply C ts at 30 cents per 
— NEW ENGLA D CARPET con 





yard. 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 
25—4t 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 


A SUMMER PICTURE. 


BY ELLEN E. MILES, 





{Written for Mother's Day, celebrated in Jersey 
City, June 2, 1875.) 

The day is beautiful! Among the leaves 
The happy birds pour out their full, round notes 
In sweetest measure. 

Through the rifted boughs 
Of droopiug elm and stately oak, the warm 
Bright sunshine falls, painting each bursting bud 
That opes its penciled petals to the light, 
With rainbow-tinted hues. 

The feathery ferns, 
That bend to every passing breeze their fronds, 
Form fairy bowers and cool, refreshing shade, 
For blue and golden violets, which else 
Might perish in the scorching noonday sun. 
Beneath a canopy of emerald green, 
The mandrake hangs its waxen chalice out 
To catch the morning’s sweet, refreshing dew. 
Each flower, each blade of grass that lifts its head, 
Bears witness of the great Creator's skill, 
And speaks in silent language of his care. 
Arched over all, the blue, sunlighted dome 
Of heaven is bending lovingly. Beneath, 
The broad, fair landscape stretches far away, 
With verdant meadows reaching tothe bank 
Of the blue Mohawk’s sparkling tide, which winds 
Along its bed, losing itself at last 
*Mid rugged palisades of wave-washed rocks, 
Standing, like guards, on either side the stream. 


I stand high up, and gaze upon the scene 
Which lies so fair before me, ’till my heart 
Goes out in loving thankfulness to Him 
Who made this world so bright, and promise gave 
Of fairer worlds beyond, where all the loved 
Of earth shall one day meet, to part no more 
Forever. 
Children’s voices greet my ear, 
And glad I follow, as their willing feet 
Lead through the long and pleasant grass, to where 
The wild flowers bloom, and rippling streams go by. 
No need have I to ask why, eagerly, 
They pluck the fairest blossoms; for I know 
That on the morrow they will deck the graves 
Of martyrs, who have died that they might live, 
And never know the curse that blighted this 
Belovéd land. 
O happy children! As 
You gather up the blossoms scattered by 
God's hand, and nourished by his gentle dew, 
Keep ever green within your memory 
The deeds of those whose graves you strew with 
flowers. 
For the dear memory of one who shared 
My childhood’s joys and sorrows, I will twine 
A simple wreath of wildwood flowers, to lay 
Upon some soldier's grave. My soldier lies 
Far, far away. 
But well I know a dear 
And tender mother’s hand will bring her gift 
Of love, to place above our hero’s dust; 
And children, who have learned to speak his name 
With tender reverence, will also bring 
Their offerings to his grave, and whisper low 
Of one whose form they never saw, but who— 
Like countless thousands—lives deep in the hearts 
Of those, who, on this hallowed day, present 
Their floral tributes of undying love 
And tender gratitude. 
As years roll on 
May olive branches take the place of palms 
An laurels. May the sweet white dove of peace 
Brood in the hazel blossoms by the way, 
Telling of ‘Peace on earth, good-will to Men,” 
Forever and for aye, may the red hand 
Of War be palsied! Let forevermore 
The sound of fife and drum beat but the call 
To peace victorious. Then shall the bloom 
And beauty of each coming springtime be 
Fair promise of full, ripened sheaves, enclosed 
In golden cords of friendship, love and peace, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


DOMESTIC BLISS. 


A FRAGMENT. 








I’m a married lady of thirty odd. 
Every evening I see in their beds 
A “baker's dozen” of curly heads. 
Every morning my slumbers greet 
The patter, patter of twenty-six feet. 
Thirteen little hearts are always in a flutter, 
’Till thirteen little mouths are filled with bread and 
butter. 
Thirteen little tongues are busy all day long, 
And thirteen little hands with doing something 
wrong. 
*Till I fain would do, 
With an energy, too, 
As did the old woman that lived in a shoe. 
And when my poor husband comes home from his 
work, 
Tired and hungry, and fierce as a Turk, 
What do you think is the picture he sees? 
A legion of babies all in a breeze— 
Johnny a crying, 
And Lucy a sighing, 
And worn out mamma with her hair all a-flying; 
Strong and angry William beating little Nelly; 
Charley in the pantry, eating currant jelly; 
Richard strutting round in papa’s Sunday coat; 
Harry at the gloss, with a razor at his throat; 
Robert gets his fingers crushed when Susy shuts the 
door, . 
And mitigates their aching with a forty-pound roar; 
Baby at the coal-hod hurries to begin, 
Throwing in his mite to the universal din. 
Alas! my lord and master, being rather weak of 
nerve, he 
Begins to lose his patience in the stunning topsy- 
turvy, 
And then the frightened little ones all fly to me for 
shelter, 
And so the drama closes ’mid a general helter skel- 
ter. 
}ll give you my name, lest you think me a myth; 
Yours, very respectfully, Mrs. John Smith, 





WHAT SHE THOUGHT. 


Marion showed me her wedding gown 
And her veil of gossamer lace to-night, 
And the orange blooms, that to-morrow morn, 
Shall fade in her soft hair’s golden light. 
But Philip came to the open door, 
Like the heart of a wild-rose glowed her cheek, 
And they wandered off through the garden paths, 
So blest that they did not care to speak. 
wonder how it seems to be loved; 
To know you are fair in some one’s eyes; 


That upon some one your beauty dawns 
Every day with a glad surprise. 
To know that, whether you weep or smile, 
Whether your mood be grave or gay, 
Somebody thinks you all the while 
Sweeter than any flower of May. 
I wonder what it would be to love; 
That I think would be sweeter far— 
To know that one, out of all the world, 
Was lord of your life, your king, your star! 
They talk of love’s sweet tumult and pain: 
I am not sure that I understand, 
Though a thrill ran down to my finger-tips 
Once, when—somebody, touched my hand. 
I wonder what it would be to dream 
Of a child that might one day be your own, 
Of the hidden springs of your life a part, 
Flesh of your flesh and bone of your bone,— 
Marion stooped one day to kiss 
A beggar’s babe with a tender grace, 
While some sweet thought, like a prophecy, 
Looked from her pure Madonna face. 
I wonder what it must be to think 
To-morrow will be your wedding day, 
And, in the radiant sunset glow, 
Down fragant, flowery paths to stray, 
As Marion does this blessed night 
With Philip, lost in a blissful dream. 
Can she feel his heart through the silence beat? 
Does he see her eyes in the starlight gleam? 


Questioning thus, my days go on, 





But never an answer comes to me; 
All love’s mysteries, sweet as strange, 
Sealed away from my life must be. 
Yet still I dream, O heart of mine! 
Of a beautiful city that lies afar, 
And there sometime I shall drop the mask, 
And be shapely and fair as others are! 
—Scribner’s Monthly. 


BY THE RIVER. 


A Legend of the Assabet. 














BY LOUISE M. ALCOTT. 


IL. 


Five years later Ruth stood in the dairy 
making up butter, surrounded by tier above 
tier of shining pans, whence proceeded a 
breath as fresh and fragrant as if the ghosts 
of departed king-cups and clover still haunt- 
ed the spot, and working before a window 
where morning-glories rung their colored 
bells in the balmy air. She was as pleasant 
a sight as any eye need wish to see upon a 
summer’s day. 

The merry child had bloomed into a spright- 
ly girl, rich in rustic health and beauty. All 
practical virtues were hers, and, while they 
wore so comely a shape, they possessed a 
grace that hid the lack of those finer attri- 
butes which give to womanhood its highest 
charm. The present was all in all to Ruth. 
Its homely duties were her world, its petty 
griefs and joys her life, and her ambition was 
bounded by her desire to show her mates the 
finest yarn, the sweetest butter, the gayest 
cardinal, and the handsomest sweetheart in 
the town. An essentially domestic character, 
cheery as the blaze upon the hearth, contented 
as the little kettle singing there, and so affec- 
tionate, discreet, and diligent that she was 
the model damsel of the town, the comfort of 
Uncle Daniel’s age, the pride of Aunt Becky’s 
heart, the joy of Nat’s life and the desire of 
his eyes. 

Unlike as ever, the pair were still fast 
friends. Nay, more, for the past year had 
been imperceptibly transforming that mild 
sentiment into a much warmer one by the 
magic of beauty, youth and time. Yearafter 
year Nat had patiently toiled on, for gratitude 
controlled ambition and Ruth’s presence made 
his life endurable. But nature was stronger 
than duty or love, andas the boy ripened into 
the man he looked wistfully beyond the nar- 
row present into the great future, which al- 
lures such as he with vague, sweet prophesies, 
hard to be resisted, Silently the struggle 
went on, steadily the inborn longing strength- 
ened, and slowly the resolution was fixed to 
put his one gift to the test and learn if it was 
a vain delusion or a lovely possibility. Each 
year proved to himself and those about him 
that their world was not his world, their life 
his life; for, like Andersen’s young swan, the 
barnyard was no home to him, and when the 
other fowls cackled, hissed, and scolded he 
could only put his head under his wing and 
sigh for the time when he should join ‘the 
beautiful white birds among the rushes of the 
stream that flowed through the poet’s garden, 
where the sun shone and the little children 
played.”’ 

Ruth knew his dreams and desires; but, as 
she could not understand them, she tried to 
cure them by every innocent art in her power, 
and nursed him through many a fit of the 
heart-sickness of hope deferred as patiently 
as she would have done through any less oc- 
cult disease that flesh is heir to. She was 
thinking of him as she worked that day, and 
wishing she could mold his life as easily as 
she did the yellow lumps before her, stamping 
them with her own mark, and setting them 
away for her own use. She felt that some 
change was about to befall Nat, for she had 
listened to the murmur of voices as the old 
man and the young sat talking far into the 
night. What the result had been was as yet 
unknown; for Uncle Daniel was unusually 
taciturn that morning and Nat had been shut 
up in his room since breakfast, though spring 
work waited for him all about the farm. 

An unwonted sobriety sat on Ruth’s usual- 
ly cheerful face, and she was not singing as 








she worked, but listening intently for a well- 


known step to desceml the creaking stairs. 
Presently it came, paused a moment in the 
big kitchen, where Aunt Becky was flying 
about like a domestic whirlwind, and Ruth 
heard Nat ask for her with a ring in his voice 
that made her heart begin to flutter. 

“She’s in the dairy. But for landsake 
where are you a-going, boy ? I declare for’t, 
you look so fine and chink I scursely knew 
yer,” answered the old lady, pausing in her 
work to stare at the astonishing spectacle of 
Nat in his Sunday best upon a week day. 

“I’m going to seek my fortune, Aunty. 
Won't you wish me luck ?’’ replied Nat, 
cheerily. 

Aunt Becky had a proverb for every occa- 
sion and could not lose this opportunity for 
enriching the malcontent with a few suited to 
his case. 

“Yes, child, the best of lucks; but it’s my 
opinion that if we ‘get spindle and distaff 
ready the Lord will send the flax,’ without 
our goin’ to look for’t. ‘Every road has its 
puddle,’ and ‘he that prieth into a cloud may 
get struck by lightnin’.’ God bless you, my 
dear, and remember that ‘a handful of good 
life is wuth a bushel of learnin’.’”’ 

**] will, Ma’am; and also bear in mind that 
‘the who would have eggs must bear the cack- 
ling of hens,’’’ with which return shot Nat 
vanished, leaving the old lady to expend her 
energies and proverbs upon the bread she was 
kneading with a vigor that set the trough 
rocking like a cradle. 

Why Ruth began to sing just then and why 
she became so absorbed in her oleaginous 
sculpture as to seem entirely unconscious of 
the appearance of a young man at the dairy 
door are questions which every woman will 
find no difficulty in answering. Actuated by 
one of the whims which often rule the sim- 
plest of the sex, she worked and sang as if no 
anxiety had ruffled her quiet heart, while Nat 
stood and watched her with an expression 
which would have silenced her had she chosen 
to look up and meet it. 


The years that had done much for Ruth had 
been equally kind to Nat, in giving him a 
generous growth, for the figure leaning in the 
doorway seemed full of vigor of wholesome 
country life. But the head that crowned it 
was such as one seldom sees on a farmer’s 
shoulders, for the brown locks, gathered back 
into a ribbon, after the fashion of the time, 
showed a forehead of harmonious outline over 
arching eyes, full of the pathos and the pas- 
sion that betrays the presence of that gift 
which is divine when young. The mouth was 
sensitive as any woman’s, and the lips were 
often folded close, as if pride controlled the 
varying emotions that swayed a nature ardent 
and aspiring as a flame of fire. Few could 
read the language of this face, yet many felt 
the beauty that it owed to a finer source than 
any grace of shape or color and wondered 
where the subtle secret lay. 

‘Ruth, may I tell you something?” 

“Of course, you may. Only don’t upset 
the salt-box or sit down upon the churn.”’ 

Nat did neither, but still leaned in the door- 
way and still watched the trim figure before 
him, as if it was very pleasant to his eyes; 
while Ruth, after a brief glance over her 
shoulder, a nod and a smile, spatted away as 
busily as ever. 

**You know I was one-and-twenty yester- 
day?”’ 

‘I’m not like to forget it, after sewing my 
eyes out to work a smart waistcoat as a keep- 
sake.” 

‘‘Nor I; for there’s not such another in the 
town and every rosebud is as perfect as if just 
pulled from our bush yonder. See, I’ve put | 
it on as knights put on their armor when they 
went to fight for fortune and their ladies’ 
love.” 

As he spoke, Nat smilingly thrust his hands 
into the pockets of a long-flapped garment, 
which was a masterpiece of the needlework 
in vogue a century ago. Ruth glanced up at 
him with eyes full of hearty admiration for 
the waistcoat and its wearer. But something 
in those last words of his filled her with a 
trouble both sweet and bitter, as she asked, 
anxiously : 

**Are you going away, Nat?” 

‘Fora week only. Uncle has been very 
kind and given me a chance to prove which 
road it’s best forme to take, since the time 
has come when I must choose. I ride to Bos- 
ton this afternoon, Ruth, carrying my poems 
with me, that I may submit them to the criti- 
cism of certain learned gentlemen, who can 
tell me if I deceive myself or not. I have 
agreed to abide by their decision, and if it is 
in my favor—as God grant it be—Uncle 
leaves me free to live the life I love, among 
my books and all that makes this world glori- 
ous. Think, Ruth! a poet in good truth, to 
sing when I will, and delve no more! Will 
you be pleased and proud if I come back and 
tell you this?” 

“Indeed I will, if it makes youhappy. And 
yet—” she paused there, looking wistfully into 
his face, now all aglow with the hope and 
faith that are so blissful and so brief. 

‘*What is it, lass? Speak out and tell me 
all that’s in your heart, for I mean to show 
you mine,” he said in a commanding tone sel- 
dom heard before, for he seemed already to 
have claimed the fair inheritance that makes 





the poet the equal of the prince. 


| those of the continent. 


| Ruth felt the change with a thrill of pride, 
yet dared suggest the possibility of failure, as 
a finer nature would have shrunk from doing 

| in such a happy, hopeful hour as that. 

| “Jf the learned gentlemen decide that the 

| poems have no worth, what then?” 

| He looked at her an instant, like one fallen 

| from the clouds, then squared his shoulders, 

| asif resetting the burden put off for a day, 

| and answered bravely, though a sudden shad- 

| ow crossed his face: 

“Then I give up my dream and fall to work 
again—no poet, but a man, who will do his 
best to be an honest one. I have promised 
Uncle to abide by this decision, and I'll keep 
my word.” 

‘*Will it be very hard, Nat?”? and Ruth’s 
eyes grew pitiful, for in his she read how 
much the sacrifice would cost him. 

‘Aye, lass, very hard,’’ he said, briefly; 
then added, with an eloquent change in voice 
and face, ‘“‘unless you help me bear it. Sweet- 
heart, whichever road I take, I had no thought 
to go alone. Will you walk with me, Ruth? 
God knows I'll make the way as smooth and 
pleasant as a faithful husband can.” 

The busy hands stopped working there, for 
Nat held them fast in his and all her downcast 
eyes could see were the gay flowers her needle 
wrought, agitated by the beating of the man’s 
heart underneath. Her color deepened beau- 
tiful!y and her lips trembled, in spite of the 
arch smile they wore, as she said, half-tender- 
ly, half-willfully: 

‘*But I should be afraid to marry a poet if 
they are such strange and delicate creatures 
as I’ve heard tell. *Twould be like keeping 
house for a butterfly. I tried to cage one 
once; but the poor thing spoilt its pretty 
wings beating against the bars, and when I 
let it go it just dropped down and died among 
the roses there.”’ 

“But if I be no poet, only a plain farmer, 
with no ambition except how I may prosper 
and make my wife a happy woman, what an- 
swer then, Ruth?’’ he asked, feeling as the 
morning-glories might have felt if a cold wind 
had blown over them. 

‘Dear lad, it’s this!’? and, throwing both 
arms about his neck, the honest little creature 
kissed his brown cheek heartily. 

After that no wonder if Ruth forgot her 
work, never saw an audacious sunbeam with- 
ering the yellow roses she had caused to bloom, 
never heard the buzz of an invading fly, nor 
thought to praise the labor of her hands, 
though her plump cheek was taking off im- 
pressions of the buttons on the noble waist- 
coat. While to Nat the little dairy had sud- 
denly become a Paradise, life for a moment 
was all poetry, and nothing in the wide world 
seemed impossible. 

“Ruth! Ruth! The cat’s fell into the pork- 
kag and my hands isin the dough. For massy 
sake run down suller and fish her out!”’ 

That shrill cry from Aunt Becky broke the 
spell, dissolved the blissful dream, for, true to 
her instincts, Ruth forgot the lover in the 
housewife and vanished, leaving Nat alone 
with his love—and the butter-pots.—N. Y. Zn- 
dependent, 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 





MEN AND WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 


The Springfield Republican, criticizing Presi- 
dent Eliot’s late strictures on women teachers, 
points out, as other critics have done, that he 
has generalized without paying due regard to 
the facts. It says: 


The employment of women as teachers is’ 
perhaps the most distinguishing outside feat- 
ure of American schools, in contrast with 
Twenty years ago, 
Dr. Vogel, a German educator, remarked 
with astonishment on this feature of our sys- 
tem, and Barnard’s American Journal of Educa- 
tion, which by the way was the best education- 
al periodical ever published in this country 
and much outweighed the rather spiritless and 
feeble educational journals of to-day, took up 
his criticism and made reply. Dr. Vogel's 
idea was that instruction by women must be 
effeminating, and he was particularly horrified : 
that they should teach languages, history and 
even algebra. Well, we have been through a 
national struggle since then, which didn’t show 
much trace of effeminating. President Eliot 
advances no such notion, though while he was 
dwelling on the shifting and temporary char- 
acter of women in their places, we wonder 
that he did not mention the thousands of 
young men who only teach to pay off their 
college debts. In fact, in the cities we are 
sure that he greatly overestimates the extent 
to which female teachers change. The aver- 
age term of continuous service of the women 
in our public schools in Springfield is by no 
means short. Many of them have held their 
places for several years, and many more would 
have been retained in their places if they had 
not been called to other cities by higher sala- 
ries. The opportunity to go into society is 
small, and the temptation to marry at all loses 
much of its force to teachers who are confi- 
dent of their own powers of earning a decent 
livelihood in an honorable way. If perma- 
nency is therefore one of the chief economies 
to be sought in teachers by our public school 
authorities, it is as likely to be attained with 
women as with men. We believe it is the 
general understanding with our school com- 
mittee that no teacher is to be dismissed ex- 
cept for cause, and the statistics of the changes 
will show, we suspect, that marriage is one of 
the least frequent occasions of voluntary with- 
drawal. Ill health is generally a sign of 
over-working, with too little opportunity for 
recreation. If the salaries are so low as to 
confine the teacher to the cheapest boarding- 
houses for the vacation months, or to house- 
hold cares in behalf of a dependent family, 
something beside sex is to blame. In the 
country the changes are more frequent, but 








it is simply because the wages are lower and 

the professional female teachers are drawn off 
| to the cities. Notwithstanding President E}-. 
iot’s protestation of non-intention to assault 
the sex, we think he can scarcely be acquitted 
of some bias against them. His discussion 
would have certainly gained much in value. 
if he had stood on a little broader field and 
taken a wider view of the real facts of the 
case and of the true considerations involved. 


_ —_—<—-— 


A SOUTHERN PARADISE. 


I have just returned from a visit to Tas- 
mania. Americans probably know the island 
better by its old name of Van Diemen’s Land, 
and connect it with traditions of the convict. 
system. Itis natural they should do so; and 
yet to Australians of this generation the name 
carries with it hardly any associations except 
of a genial climate and great natural beauty. 
Politically, Tasmania is trying no experiments 
that are of any but the smallest local interest. 
Commercially, the island for years back has 
been a failure. Even its natural beaury will 
not bear rigid examination, and has often been 
over-praised. Its hills will not bear compari- 
son with the Blue Mountains of New South 
Wales, with the Mount Cook range in New 
Zealand, or even with the Gipps’ Land Alps. 
It has no scenes of weird, fairy-like beauty 
such as the northern island of New Zealand 
boasts in its marble terraces and hot lakes and 
geysers. Altogether, indeed, it bears to New 
Zealand the same relation that Devonshire 
or Kent bears to Switzerland. But precisely 
in this isits great charm for Australians. We 
are fanatically English, and Tasmania is uot 
only the most English part of the antipodes, 
but is England glorified and transfigured—with 
virgin forests, with English-looking parks, 
farms, and cottages, with native growths of 
umbrageous fern-trees and gum-trees that 
match the mammoth trees of California, with 
gardens in which everv fruit of Europe and 
every Australian tree will grow, with a sum- 
mer that knows neither drought nor hot wind, 
with an autumn that is never laden with mist, 
with a winter in which snow never lies except 
on the mountain-tops. 

So far as my experience goes, there is no 
part of the antipodes that will match California 
for fruit; but I do not think California itself 
can show gardens equal to those of Tasmania. 
It seems to come midway between England 
and Australia, so that the plants which in 
England we have to shelter from the cold, and 
in Australia to roof in from the sun, flourish 
here with rare luxuriance in the open air. 
Everywhere the eye wanders over bright tints 
in the distance. Here it is a scarlet hedge of 
geraniums, there a bower over which fuchsia 
has been trained, and here, again, English 
hawthorns growing wild, as gorse grows on 
the English commons. The plants of the Old 
World have invaded Tasmania as conquerors, 
and are rapidly driving out the native flora. 
In a walk up the spurs of Mount Wellington— 
the hill that overhangs Hobart Town— I rec- 
ognized only one native plant, the tea-tree. 
English hawthorn, bluebell, pimpernel, and 
wild geranium were a perfect tangle at one’s 
feet. I have said that I think Tasmanian 
landscapes have been a little over-praised. I 
must except Hobart Town, the situation of 
which is more like Bergen than any other 
place I know. With a background of high 
hills lying round it like the wall of an amphi- 
theater, with a splendid river sweeping past it 
on one side, and with a grand look-out from 
the spurs on which it is built over a broad bay 
studded with islands, Hobart Town may fairly 
claim to rank among cities of -exceptional 
beauty. With a little energy on the part of 
its people, it would certainly be the queen of 
Australian watering.places; but Tasmania is 
the Sleepy Hollow of these latitudes.—New 
York Nation. 





MIXED EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


A lady medical student writes: —‘‘Regard- 
ing the wsthetic view of the study of medi- 
cine for women, these are my experiences—I 
entered the halls of our University with the 
firm resolution to attain my object. It is true 
that I, as well as my companion lady-stu- 
dents, felt some trepidation at the thought of 
the presence of a number of young men, but 
these fears vanished with the entrance of the 
Professor and the interest he excited in the 
subject of his discourse. The class room, 
which I had dreaded, became in a few weeks 
a sacred place to me, in which all triviality 
was abandoned, whilst the spirit of discovery 
was roused, and the profoundest works of 
nature were studied. It is possible that this 
earnest spirit may not prevail in an audience 
composed entirely of young men, but the ex- 
perience of this University attests that the 
presence of women, themselves in earnest, 
has helped to impress their fellow-students 
with the importance of the subjects studied.” 

Another lady student says—“I cannot deny 
that, when I entered the class room for the 
first time, I felt some uneasiness at the thought 
of being alone with a number of young men 
students. But I soon lost this feeling, for my 
fellow-students always behaved towards me 
with the greatest consideration. I never re- 
ceived the slightest discourtesy or heard a 
rough joke, or even noisy conversation—in @ 
word nothing could exceed the courteous be- 
havior always shown towards me.’’— Women 
and Work. 
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INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN IN ITALY. 





The Detroit Zribune contains an extract of 
the paper read at a meeting of the Detroit 
Woman's Club from the celebrated Italian 
lady, Madam Dora D’Istria, on the above 
subject. 

Madam D’Istria’s paper commenced with 
the statement that at the end of the Middle 
Ages, and during the time of the Renaissance, 
the Italians occupied the first rank in Europe. 
No nation possessed so large a number of men 
superior in all respects. When the historian 
of the Italian republics, Sismondi de Sismon- 
di, at the close of his work seeks out the 
cause of this superiority, he does not hesitate 
to place first, the passioaate desire of acquir- 
ing knowledge which, he says, makes so 
strong a contrast to the intellectual apathy 
which reigned throughout the peninsula at the 
epoch in which he was writing his book. It 
may be doubted whether, even in 1875, the 
same results with regard to instruction could 
be obtained in Florence as during the time of 
the republic. Inthe X1Vth century, Flor- 
ence had 90,000 inhabitants, of which 10,000 
were scholars, while in 1870—71, out of a 
population of 191,563, she had less than 23,- 
000 in the schools. It is difficult, she con- 
tinues, to believe that, in the days of the re- 
public, the women did not participate to a 
certain extent in this passion for learning. 
The types of Laura and Beatrice scarcely al- 
low it to be supposed that the Italians of this 
period had the low and vulgar idea of the fe- 
male sex which prevailed in France after the 
publication of the ‘‘Romance of the Rose,’’ 
and which we find again in the middle of the 
XVII. century in the comedies of Moliere and 
the satires of Boilead. The admirers of Dante 
and Petrarch must have looked without jeal- 
ousy upon women who, capable of cultivat- 
ing their minds, were rivals of the male sex 
in the career of letters and the sciences; and 
this ane is confirmed by many charav- 
teristic facts. 

The intellectual and learned French author, 
Ginguen, says that his compatriots found it so 
hard to see their women assume the garb of 
the muses that they will never be able to rec- 
oncile themselves to seeing upon their heads 
the **Doctor’s Cap.’ The Italians had no 
such scruples. Inthe XIVth century, Dota 
d’ Accorso was professor in the celebrated uni- 
versity of that proud Bologna which had for 
its device, *‘Bologna Teaches.’? In the XVth 
century, Laura Dreta Terina was counted 
among the professors of the university of 
Brescia. In Padua, which occupies an excep- 
tional place in the annals of science, Helena 
Conaro Piscopia taught philosophy in its uni- 
versity, and Novella d’Andrea, as beautiful 
as she was learned, filled the place of her 
father as teacher of canon law. The number 
of poetesses proves how general was the cul- 
tivation of letters among women. In the 
XViIth century, *‘so rich in illustrious wo- 
men,’’ as Rosalia Amori justly remarks, there 
is scarcely any important city which had not 
then produced its poetess. <Ariosto does not 
hesitate in the XXth canto of the Orlando 
Furioso, to promise them immortality, and 
Ginguené is ‘surprised at the extraordinary 
number of female poets.’? When the indepen- 
dence of Italy was lost the traditions which 
had made the greatness of that country did 
not withstand the influences which ruled in 
the peninsula. Foreign rulers do not general- 
ly see with much pleasure an intellectual de- 
velopment which may keep alive cr ever re- 
awaken glorious recollections. The Spanish 
dominion was less disposed than any other to 
diffuse education among women. Those 
Christian nations who have struggled for a 
long time against the Islam have borrowed 
from him more than one custom and more 
than one idea. This phenomenon always 
takes place when two religious systems strug- 
gle for the mastery ina country. <A curious 
conversation of Don Haro with Cardinal Ma- 
zarin shows that the Spaniards left the wo- 
men undisturbed in their amours, and that 
they congratulated themselves even when 
these amours seemed in danger of producing 
serious consequences that the women kept 
aloof from intellectual life, and especially 
from political and social agitations. The ideal 
of the masters was the more likely to become 
that of the conquered, as Spanish absolution 
gave place to Republican institutions and as 
the fear of Protestant propagandism disposed 
them to dread all literary and scientific activ- 
ity; and south of the Pyrennees, the Alps and 
the Balkans, Greco-Roman civilization, for- 
merly the light of the world, seemed on the 
eve of becoming extinguished. 

But at this time, France took once more for 
the Latin nations, the initiative which she had 
previously taken upon herself in the XIIth 
century, at the epoch of the first Renaissance 
too speedily checked by the narrow spirit of 
anepoch which had not formed the habit of 
taking its part in the spirit of discussion. 
These reformatory tendencies which strove to 
give life to the degenerate France of the Re- 
gent and of Louis X VI, manifested themselves 
also in Italy. The girls of France were, as 
in other Catholic countries, instructed in nun- 
neries; the immense advantages which the 
Reformation derived from teaching was of a 
nature to strike the profound politicians who 
organized the Catholic Restoration. The 
great influence of the Jesuits is especially due 
to the activity which that religious order has 
displayed as a body of teachers. A _ slight 
acquaintance with the history of the Roman 
Church shows that every order terds to create 
afemale branch, Rome knowing far better 
than tae greater part of her adversaries that 
all propagandism which leaves women out of 
its action will never have any very consider- 
able results. The Benedictines, the Clairists, 
the different branches of the Franciscans, are 
all disciples cf Francis, of Assisi, and the 
Dominicans, are all teachers. Not only do 
we find these nuns teaching in Italy, but 
many female orders not founded for the pur- 
pose of teaching, have yielded to the influence 
of circumstances and transformed themselves 
into instructive bodies. The Ursulines, the 
Nuns of the Visitation, the Sisters of Charity, 
were also engaged in the work. Still later, 
the Daughters of the Sacred Heart, whose in- 
fluence on the nobles and the middle classes 
to-day, is immense, reacted against the ra- 
Uonalism of the XVIIIth century. We can- 
not, then, say that the centuries which fol- 
lowed the annihilation of Italian indepen- 
dence remained without instruction. The 
church, on the contrary, gave a more and 
more positive meaning to the command of 
Christ, “Go ye and teach all nations.” But 
if the church schools were obliged to have 





both secondary and higher instruction for the 
boys, there was but limited teaching for the 
girls, as no one demanded anything higher, 
and it was not supposed that the greater part 
of women belonging to the working amd agri- 
cultural classes needed even primary instruc- 
tion. When the government took the con- 
trol of the schools from the clergy it seemed 
natural to leave the instruction of the girls 
to the religious orders; even Napoleon L., 
who would not tolerate monks in his domin- 
ions, saw no objection te the education of girls 
in the nunneries. 

Anglo-Saxon civilization imported into 
North America tends more and more to di- 
minish, by means of instruction, the inequality 
of the two sexes. Inthe United States it has 
been found that the female sex is not only 
fitted for secondary instruction, but that it 
can derive advantages even from the higher 
courses of instruction. Thus we are permit- 
ted to foresee the ed when science will no 
longer be the monopoly of one sex, any more 
than of one caste. Meanwhile, in Russia, the 
most extensive of all Sclavonian territories, 
woman has obtained an assemblage of rights 
which she does not yet possess in any other 
Christian state. She may reign, vote and 
freely administer her property. It will be 
difficult to refuse to a person to whom such 
privileges are secured, the enlightenment nec- 
essary to make a good use of them. It is 
therefore proposed to organize, in Russia, a 
truly superior education for women. Intel- 
lectual equality being thus admitted by the 
great countries of Russia and North America, 
it is not surprising that the populations, of 
different origin to whom Rome gave the same 
civilization and still later the same religion, 
should end by being convinced that there was 
much to be done among them for instruction 
and for the education of women. Italy espe- 
cially sees numerous’ strangers every year 
who come to seek a milder climate, in cele- 
brated cities embellished by the finest works 
of Art, and it is impossible that the women of 
this beautiful land should not feel animated 
by a certain sentiment of emulation when they 
so frequently find out that in cities which have 
succeeded Athens and Rome, their sisters 
initiate themselves each day more deeply into 
that learning of which this age is so proud. 

Count Cavour thought seriously of eleva- 
ting the condition of women, and was too en- 
lightened not to perceive that education was 
the first means to which recourse must be had 
to obtain that result. The different ministers 
which have succeeded him have occupied 
themselves with the backward state of female 
education, and have made more than one at- 
tempt to organize secondary instruction for 
girls. The official yearly report of 1873-4 
gives the number of elementary public schools 
in Italy at 12,782 schools for girls, of which 
1,024 were of the highest grade; 14,674 
licensed instructresses; of the private elemen- 
tary schools there are 3,982, of which 784 were 
of highest grade, 3,238 lower, 1,203 mixed, 
and with 5,352 instructresses. The public 
schools for boys and girls cost 19,445,309 lire 
to the districts, in the year, without counting 
the expenditure made for the evening schools, 
the Sunday schools, the normal schools, of 
which thirty-six are for girls, or the magis- 
trate schools, of which forty-three are for 
girls. The total number of pupils of the pub- 
lic and private primary schools was 1,659,107, 
showing that one-half the children of Italy do 
not goto school. Tosave this mass from igno- 
rance would require 13,762 more schools. 
This unsatisfactory state of things, one pupil 
out of nineteen inhabitants, seems still more 
deplorable when compared with other coun- 
tries. In New England one pupil out of four 
inhabitants may be counted in the primary 
schools. Denmark has one in six, and France 
one out of nine. In 1875-74 the magistrate 
and normal schools for girls numbered thirty- 
eight of the former, the latter twenty-six. 
These schools, in which instruction is gratu- 
itous, are placed under the supervision of a 
body of lady inspectors. Girls are admitted 
at fifteen years of age, and the elements of 
hygiene and principles of physical science are 
taught to the future instructresses. These 
questions may be considered rather complica- 
ted for young girls but the inspectors unani- 
mously declare that they are far superior to 
young men in the normal schools in progress, 
application to work, and the spirit of disci- 
pline. 

Secondary instruction, as it exists in Italy, 
is not an innovation, but its necessity is be- 
ginning to be better understood, and there is 
a greater tendency to diffuse it than before the 
creation of the Kingdom of Italy. The old 
establishments have been remodeled, and 
new ones have beéh formed in accordance 
with the spirit of modern times. Assertion is 
made that young men of Italy, who had fin- 
ished their classical studies, cannot write as 
well as the young ladies who had received a 
less complete and learned education, and that 
in composition and style the schools for girls 
present an incontestible superiority. In Ital- 
ian cities, the working women, who have pur- 
sued the same studies as their brothers in the 
elementary schools, are their equals in intelli- 
gence; but among the middle classes and the 
aristocracy the women often seem to belong 
to another age and nation, so completely ig- 
norant have they remgined of the intellectual 
culture of their time.* This is accounted for 
only on the supposition that the latter do not 
feel that their future career is dependent on 
their exertions, and therefore need none of 
the profound studies which the boys attack as 
preliminary to an active career. The paper 
closes with a plea that such erroneous ideas 
be eradicated, and that the mental equality 
of woman with man be admitted and improved 
accordingly. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S WIDOW. 


Mrs. Harriet C. Ingersoll of Washington, 
D. C., the mother-in-law of Governor Cham- 
berlain of South Carolina, writes the follow- 
ing interesting letter to the Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

Your notice of the sad calamity which places 
Mrs. Lincoln in the hospital for the insane 
brings to my mind some incidents which oc- 
curred in the spring of 1864, that I then vainly 
desired to give to the public, but which may 
now without impropriety be published. That 
they may tend to a kinder judgment of one 
who has suffered much from unkind criticism, 
is my fervent hope. 

It was in that spring, that the effort was 
made to serve the Union cause, through the 
‘Ladies’ National Covenant,—to purchase no 
imported goods, for three years, or for the 





war.”’ 
for her signature to the pledge. She impul- 
sively said she would give her name most 
readily to it, but thought that Mr. Lincoln’s | 
consent ought to be obtained, before using it, 

and some delay was created by waiting for an 

opportunity to hear from him. It was while 

waiting for this that I had an interview of 

nearly an hour with Mrs. Lincoln,—and I 

came away from that interview feeling that 

never had [ found a person more unlike the 

newspaper reports of her than she seemed to 

be. We talked much of the war, of slavery, 

and of the death of children, as mothers who 

had both lost children could talk. 

At that time Mrs. Lincoln was charged in 
the papers with sending information to the 
enemy by her sister, who had recently been in 
Washington. To me, she said that she had 
refused to see that sister, although generals 
of the Union army had been sent to solicit an 
interview. ‘I would not let her cross my 
threshold, nor any one who was an enemy of 
my country,’’ said she. Of slavery, and her 
own experience of it, while she lived in a 
slave state, she gave me some very interesting 
recitals, and her expressions were strong 
enough to satisfy any abolitionist. I remem- 
ber that she said: ‘Mr, Sumner says he wish- 
es my husband was as ardent an abolitionist as I 
am.’’ I ventured to allude to the way in which 
she had been misrepresented by the papers, 
and that I thought the truth ought to be told 
about her, particularly that the charges in re- 
lation to her rendering “aid and comfort” to 
the enemy, by her sister, should be contra- 
dicted, ‘Oh,’ said she, *‘it isno use to make 
any defense; all such efforts would only make 
me a target for new attacks. I do not belong 
to the public; my character is wholly domes- 
tic, and the public have nothing to do with it. 
I know it seems hard that I should be malign- 
ed, and I used to shed many bitter tears 
about it, but since | have known real sorrow— 
since little Willie died,—all these shafts have 
no power to wound me. If I could lay my 
head on my pillow at night, and feel that I 
had wronged no one, that is all I have wished 
since his death.” ‘This was said with pathos, 
and an emphasis of sincerity, that I confess I 
did not listen to with dry eyes. She talked 
much as mothers will talk, of the child that 
had died, of the peculiar nearness and dear- 
ness of the “‘mother'’s boy,” as Willie used to 
call himself, and I left her with my heart run- 
ning over with sympathy toward a woman 
that I had hitherto estimated, to say the least, 
not highly. 

I went back to Armory square hospital (then 
my home) and wrote for the little /Zospital 
Gazette, of which I had the charge, such an 
account of the interview as I thought might 
properly be given to the public with the pur- 
pose of presenting a truer picture of Mrs. 
Lincoln thaw the one popularly held. I re- 
member writing that “if Mrs. Lincoln was 
not a patriotic woman, and one of noble sen- 
timents also,—then she was, to my mind, the 
best actress in America. Upon reading my 
article to a lady friend, not more prejudiced 
against Mrs. Lincoln, than was everybody 
else, she begged me not to publish it. ‘You 
will only be laughed at for your credulity, no 
one will believe you, and you will be doing a 
most unwise thing to put your sentiments in 
print.” ‘I shall be doing a just thing’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘and if Mrs. Lincoln will not object 
I shall certainly do it,—but I feel that I have 
no right to print her private conversation 
without asking her leave.””) ‘‘Oh,’’ said my 
friend, *‘she will be only too glad to have any- 
thing so complimentary to her published.” 

I enclosed my article to Mrs. Lincoln, ask- 
ing her consent to print;—and received a re- 
quest that [I would come again and see her. 
When I went she placed the article in my 
hands, thanked me, and told me that she ap- 
preciated my motives, and that I was very 
kind, but she still felt sure that it was best 
for her that no friend should defend her or 
say anything about her in print; she had a 
right to privacy, and she could not allow even 
her friends to break over the rule she, with 
her husband’s approval, had laid down—which 
was utter silence of the presson her part. Of 
course I was obliged to keep silent after this 
—only that I impressed my lady friend that 
she had “at least mistaken Mrs. Lincoln’s 
wishes in regard to having commendatory 
articles published about her’’—and when I 
have had opportunity since I have given my 
spoken testimony against the popular current 
of dispraise of this much suffering and, as I 
believe, unjustly estimated woman, But now 
that the development of calamity is likely to 
change and soften many of the unkind asper- 
sions from which Mrs. Lincoln has suffered 
it seems to me quite right that I should at last 
give to her the small tribute of justice that, 
years since, my heart and judgment prompt- 
ed. There is little doubt in my own mind 
that Mrs. Lincoln would have been defended 
in print by others as well as myself, during 
the time that she was so much written against, 
but for the rule of silence that she herself im- 
posed upon her friends. 

Washington, June 5th. HH. C. InGersout, 
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CLAY VERSUS ADAMS. 


There is a set of menin the United States 
who think themselves competent to make a 
President at will. The Adams men are that 
set. Their failure in ’72 was their self-assump- 
tion; when they failed in getting their man 
they turnedagainst us. They are again at the 
same game—the Schurz-dinner men of 1875. 
Leaders without followers, they will find again 
in 1876 that ‘‘a spark of nature’s fire” is might- 
ier than culture, and a genial touch of patriot- 
ic virtue more potent than all the intrigues of 
a “famishing” cabal.—Cassius M. Clay. 





WOMEN AS FIREMEN. 


Chief Engineer Pentlow states that on the 
occasion of the fire in the east part of Fulton 
last week, the firemen found it difficult to 
drag the steamers up the Cayuga street hill 
between First and Third. There were but a 
few firemen on the ropes, and they, as usual, 
were doing some tall pulling, but it was slow 
business. Along the street and sidewalks 
crowds of men were hurrying, every one of 
whom seemed to deem it more important that 
he should reach the fire than that the engine 
should, and therefore they hurried on leaving 
the steamer to get there as it might. While 





It was my lot to call on Mrs. Lincoln | the firemen were about giving up in despair 
| they received aid from an unexpected source, 


for half a dozen women, who had doubtless 
looked on with disgust at the way the crowd 
left the few to do the work, rushed out into 
the street, seized the ropes and gave the boys 
a. lift they will not soon forget. Who they 
were they do not know, but they are none the 
less grateful both for the assistance itself as 
well as for the spirit that prompted it.—Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Standard, 








HUMOROUS. 
A man who commits suicide takes a rash 


step; but he who eats bacon for breakfast takes 
a rasher. 


A wit once asked a peasant what part he per- 
formed in the great drama of life. ‘‘I mind my 
own business,’’ was the reply. 


The difference between a fool and a looking- 
glass is said to be that the fool speaks without 
reflecting, and that the looking-glass reflects 
without speaking. 

A new dish is grape leaves fried in egg bat- 
ter; it is called a French dish. An exchange 
remarks: ‘‘We can’t think of any thing that 
would be more delicious than fried grape 
leaves, unless it is a circus poster on toast. 


A school-master, who had an inveterate hab- 
it of talking to himself, was asked what motive 
he could have in doing so. He replied that he 
had two good and substantial reasons. In the 
first place, he liked to talk to a sensible man; 
in the next place, he liked to hear a sensible 
man talk. 


Fresh from Erin—‘‘Well, Patrick,’ asked 
the doctor, ‘“thow do you feel today?” “Och, 
docthor dear, I enjoy very poor health intirely. 
The rumatics is very distressin’ indade; whin 
I go to slape Llay awake all night, and me toes 
is swiled as big as a goose hen’s egg, so whin 
I stand up I fall down immadiately.” 


A poor Irishman who was on his death-bed, 
and who did not seem quite reconciled to the 
long journey he was-going to take, was kind- 
ly consoled by a good-natured friend with the 
commonplace that we must all die once. 
“Why, 7 dear, now,”’ rejoined the sick man, 
“that is the very thing that vexes me. If I 
could die half a dozen times, I should not mind 
it.’ 

A little boy was spending a rainy afternoon 
with his mother, and after exhausting every 
other source of amusement, took his slate to 
draw pictures. Aftera long and laborious ef- 
fort something was produced at which the 
young artist gazed long and doubtfully, but 
suddenly he surprised his mother with: **Moth- 
er does God ever laugh?”’ ‘I think so my son,” 
“Well,” rejoined the young hopeful, ‘I guess 
he’ll laugh when he sees this horse I’ve draw- 
ed.” 


All good men should live in Archangel; all 
angry men in Ireland. , 

All murderers in Kildare; all circus-men in 
Somerset. 

All brokers in Stockholm; all cold men in 
Chili. 

All geometricians in Cuba; all fools in Folly 
Island. 

All horticulturists in Botany Bay; all wags 
in the Bay of Fundy. 

All perfumers in Muscat or Cologne; all 
brewers in Malta. 

All gluttons in Turkey; all beggars in Hun- 
gary. 

All laconic men in Laconia; all mourners in 
Siberia or Wales. 

All confectioners in Candia; all children in 
the Crimea. 

All oil speculators in Greece ; all gamblers in 
the Fare Isles. 

All stumblers in Tripoli; all curious men in 
Pekin. 

All shoe-makers in Bootan; all soldiers in 
Armenia or Warsaw. 











An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents, All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST CONCORD, VERMONT. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D. rv 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M, D.,} Physicians, 








This Home for invalids and Boarders (established 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains. 
Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronic 
disease, all make this institution one of the very best 
for boarders or invalids, Send for a circular, 

26—tf 


AGENTS WANTED to sell 
1 DOLLARS PER DA THE IMPROVED HOME 

SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo, 
25—8t 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For Young Ladies. 


The next School year of this popular institution 
will commence on Fuesuay, Aug. 31, 1875. Learned 
teachers and distinguished lecturers fill every depart- 
ment, and all the appointments of the Academy are 
faultless. The grounds are beautifully located, high 
above the banks of the Merrimac River, and contain 
26 acres, 120f which are covered with a heavy growth 
of Oak Wood, designed as a park for the school. 
This is the oldest Academy for ladies in the pear 
and has an alumni of over seven thousand. An early 
application is desirable. For circulars and admission 
apply to MISS ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, or 
ta REV. JOHN D. KINGSBUBY, Secretary, Brad- 











BOSTON ALMANAC 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 


1se7Se2e#=2*# = = = 1.00. 
Accompanied by the LATEST and BEST MAP 
of the city and vicinity. 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
523 Washington Street. 
23—4t 





Green Mountain Home, 
OONCORD, VERMONT. 


Highland Boarding House and Hygienie Cure. 


Delightfully situated in full view of the White 
Mountains. 


WM. E. GORHAM, M. D. 
J.J. COURTNEY, M. D. 
ELWYN D. GIBSON. 

tf 


per day. Agents wanted, All 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every, 
hour’s work. ull particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your a ldress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Dov t look for work or business eleewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portlané, Me, 2—ly 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar, We pa y the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New Yor drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
sromptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missour river, and nay be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 


J.B. Warvkrys & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
36—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ae Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for+ 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dintig Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton, Well stocked with fruit, The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water~ 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

1l4— 


‘*Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ---~-- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published, 


Proprietors 
and 
Physicians. 




















Communications Solicited. 
Every County. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
No, 28 BEEKMAN St., New YORK, 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 897 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


Agents Wanted in 
Address 





A SKILLFUL PuysiciANn.—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. E. D. SPEAR, No. 713 Washington St., 
is one of the most skillful physicians in our city, 
He has been in active practice for many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have ° 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
call upon Dr. SPEAR.—Congregationalist. 





The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great efficacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr. E. D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won< 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor’s skillful 
treatment. ‘“Consumption’s ghastly form” has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician, That Dr, 
Spear has restored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation. 
Watchman and Reflector. 


Dr. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
di ps, and ially in the treatment of con- 
sumption, has made his name famous, may be con 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St, 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer< 
tainly narrate remarkably cures.—Mass. Ploughman, 





In addition to the specialties to which Dr. SPEAR 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read 
ers will find him a very skillful physician in any of 
the diseases to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
large and successsful.—Suturday Evening Gazette. 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 
Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16, 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
mauy others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had bafiled the skill of other physicians, 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Diseases free of charge. 14—13teow 
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THE LEGAL CONDITION OF WOMEN IN 
MASSACHUSETTS IN 1875. NO II. 


By Samvuet E. Sewatt. 


Women pay no poll-tax, and are not requir- 
ed to serve in the militia. These are proper 
exemptions at the present time. When legal 
equality is given to the sexes, women ought 
topaya poll tax. They can never perform 
military duty. 

The statute exempts from taxation proper- 
ty to the amount of 3500, of a widow or un- 


‘married female, and of any female minor 
whose father is deceased, if her whole estate 
not otherwise exempted from taxation does 
not exceed $1000. . 

Women are not allowed to serve on juries. 
This may be regarded either as an exemption 
«or a disability. Yet itis very clear that there 
mare cases in which women ought to be requir- 
ed to serve as jurors. Where one of the par- 
ties toa suit is a woman, a portion of the ju- 
rers eught always to be of her own sex. As 
the novelist can depict persons of his or her 
wn sex more successfully than he or she can 
those of the other, so female jurors would be 
Aikely to judge better of the truth, intentions, 
«character, and sanity of female parties to ac- 
tions, and of female witnesses, than men can 
do. 
No woman can be arrested on any civil 
process except for tort. 

I do not propose here to discuss the great 
questions, whether the two sexes should pur- 
sue all branches of study together, or what is 
tthe best liberal education for females. But 
the inequality of the position of the two sexes 
in respect to educational advantages is very 
striking. 

This tract, when it first appeared, said that 
there were no colleges in Massachusetts open 
to women; and that they are also denied ad- 
mission into medical and theological schools ; 
and that though they have the greatest zeal 
and aptitude for the study of medicine and 
theology, and become useful physicians and 
ministers of the gospel, yet they are obliged 
to qualify themselves for these professions un- 
der the greatest difficulties. It gives me great 
pleasure to qualify these remarks by saying 
that the recently founded and flourishing Bos- 
ton University opens for women its doors to 
all its undergraduates, and all its professional 
studies. 

A recent statute contains the provision: 


**Any parish or religious society may admit 
to membership women, who shall have all the 
rights and privileges of men.”’ This is per- 
haps a little ambiguous, by leaving it uncer- 
tain whether all the women who are admitted 
members of religious societies do necessarily 
frave all the rights of men, or whether the 
religious society choosing them is to decide 
whether they are to have, when admitted, the 
rights of men. Butthe act is valuable, as it 
aims to give women the right of voting. 

A statute passed in 1874 — under a 
penalty, the employment of any minor under 
-eighteen and any woman over that age, more 
than ten hours a day, except to make repairs 
to prevent the stoppage of machinery. The 
avt, however, permits a different apportion- 
ment of the hours of labor, for the sole pur- 
pose of giving a shorter day’s work for one 
day of the week, but in no case allows more 
than sixty hours per week. 

This act, though no doubt well intended, is 
founded, as it regards grown up women, on 
a false principle. It supposes women to be 
too weak and careless to take proper care of 
their health. The law as it respects minors is 
excellent. But men and women should be al- 
lowed to regulate their hours of labor for 
themselves. I cannot but regard it as an in- 
sult and injury to women to class them with 
children. 

The unfortunate mother of an illegitimate 
child, enjoys at least one advantage over her 
happier sisters, she has the sole care and cus- 
tedy of her minor children, which the father 
can never interfere with. 

Fraudulently and deceitfully enticing away 
an unmarried female under sixteen years, 
from her residence, in order to effect a clan- 
destine marriage, without the consent of the 
parent, guardian, or master under whose care 
she is living, is punishable by imprisonment 
or fine or both. 

_ Fraudulently and deceitfully enticing or tak- 
ing away an unmarried woman of a chaste 
dife and conversation, from her father’s house, 
or wherever else she may be found, for the 
purpose of prostitution, or aiding in such ab- 
ahaction, is punishable by imprisonment or 
ime, or both. 

_ By statute an unmarried man who has crim- 
anad connection with a married woman, is 
guilty of adultery, but an unmarried woman 
Aoy such connection with a married man is not 
‘guilty of adultery. 

The mother of a bastard child may compel 
the father to maintain the child, and assist 
Aer in such manner as the court may order. 

So far I have considered the law as it re- 
Zates equally to both classes of females, the 
mxatried and unmarried. I now come to the 
isw relating to married women. 

To show the present state of the law on this 
subject, I am compelled to exhibit some of 

the provisions of the English common law. 
“This is the fountain from which the law in al- 
‘most all our States has sprung. This is what 
it was, with very little change, thirty years 
ago. The greater part of the States have by 
legislation made astonishing improvements 
on it since that period. The common law 
held a man and wife to be one person; not, 
to be sure, in any high spiritual sense, as the 
harmonious union of two souls; but as signi- 
fying that after marriage the husband was the 
one person for both, and the wife nothing. 
So entire was the annihilation of the wife, 
that an old law-writer, referring to Esop’s fa- 
ble, calls marriage /eonina societas, a leonine 
partnership, of which the husband has all the 
profits, and the wife none. 

By marriage, all the wife's personal proper- 

ity, of every description, which belonged to 
her at the time of the marriage, and all which 
came to her afterwards by bequest, gift, or 
otherwise, became absolutely vested in the 
husband, even her clothes and jewels. 

It is true that the wife’s choses in action, 
that is, rights of action, such as debts due to 
her, if they were not reduced to possession by 
him, would, if she survived him, still be hers. 

He became also the owner of all her real 
estate, so far that he was entitled to the rents 
and profits of it, certainly during their joint 
lives; and, if he survived her, he retained the 


had any child born alive. This right of the 
husband in the wife’s real estate after her 
death is called the tenancy by the courtesy. 

All the earnings of the wife, as long as the 
union lasted, belonged to the husband. 

Not being a person recognized by the law, 
she was absolutely incapable of making any 
contract. Every contract she made was null 
and void. 

For the same reason she could make no 
will, not even of the legal interest she still re- 
tained in her real estate. She could bring no 
action in any court for any injury to her per- 
son, her character, or her property, without 
her husband's consent and joining in the suit. 

The wife, on her husband's death, became 
absolutely entitled to her dower, which he 
could not Jeprive her of by will. , 

If the husband died intestate, the wife be- 
came entitled to one third of his personal 
property, remaining sfter ps ment of his 
debts. But he might by will deprive her of 
every part of this property, even what had 
been hers before marriage, except her para- 
phernalia, that is, her clothing and personal 
ornaments. 

The husband had the sole right to the custo- 
dy of the minor children. He had also the 
control and custody of her person, though 
bound to exercise this power in a reasonable 
manner. This was fully recognized, even at 
quite a recent period in England, in a case 
where the wife had been confined by her hus- 
band at his lodgings. By a habeas corpus she 
was brought before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, which remanded her to her husband’s 
custody, on the ground that this was a reason- 
able exercise of his authority, if he thought 
she would make an improper use of her liber- 
ty. Thus the husband was made the judge, 
jury, and jailor of his wife. He settled the 
aw, tried the facts, and executed the sentence 
himself. I ought t» add that I do not believe 
any Court in Massachusetts, during the last 
fifty years, would have adopted the extreme 
doctrine of this decision. 

Neither husband nor wife could be witness- 
es for or against each other in any court. 

The common law, however, did not abso- 
lutely forget the wife; for it made the hus- 
band liable for her debts contracted before 
marriage, and compelled him to maintain her 
in a manner suitable to his station and ability. 
Among the wealthy, the severity of the 
common law in England, and to some extent 
in this country, has long been mitigated by 
marriage-settlements, which enable wives, in- 
dependently of their husbands, through the 
intervention of trustees, to have the absolute 
control of the income, and sometimes even of 
the capital of their property. We all know,too, 
that the great majority of English and Amer- 
ican wives have long been placed incompara- 
bly higher in the social scale than their legal 
condition would indicate. But when a selfish 
and brutal husband, either in the higher or 
lower ranks, chose to exercise the tyrannical 
power vested in him by the law, the condition 
of ‘the wife was worse, if possible, than that 
of a slave on a Southern plantation. He 
could steal her children, rob her of her earn- 
ings, and neglect to give her that maintenance 
which the law requires of him. Practically 
she often had nv sufficient redress for this neg- 
lect.—To be continued. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB---REPORT 
OF COMMITTEE ON ART AND LITERATURE. 


When I accepted the office of Secretary of 
the Art and Literature Committee, I under- 
stood that public speaking or reporting in pub- 
lic was not one of its duties, but only obedi- 
ence, whereof the reward would be the pos- 
session of rare or mediocre autographs from 
those to whom I should write. The potent 
name, ‘‘New England Women’s Club,” al- 
ways brought, if not a hearty acceptance, at 
least sincere regrets that the lecturer could 
not address this most remarkable body of wo- 
men, esteemed nay dreaded more by the 
world outside, than venerated by its own 
members. We know each other’s failings, do 
we not? My only difficulty in writing to our 
speakers was, unless known beforehand, to 
insinuate our impecuniosity, and to plant my- 
self squarely on the high moral ground that 
gratitude was a rich return for all literary 
benefits. It became ludicrous and monoto- 
nous. 


In the absence of Mrs. Cheney, it is said 
that the duty of reporting now, to you, devol- 
ves on me. When I recall her admirable re- 
port of last year, I tremble lest the deities who 
preside over Art and Literature avenge them- 
selves by visiting me with mighty dreams of 
unattained ideals. 

Your Committee have the double duty of 
filling two Mondays every four weeks. ‘The 
first Monday of the month we have devoted to 
Art in an uncertain sort of way, stretching 
its meaning so as to embrace even “Insects.” 
The fourth Monday has been given to Litera- 
ture, with the same wide signification. We 
at least have avoided the dangers of practical 
questions. No theme on Home or Schools, 
on Housekeeping and pies, or Woman, has em- 
broiled our peace, while we have soared into 
the ideal, where each is sure she is right,— 
joy-giving conclusion! 

October gave a delightful extra evening to 
all Club members. Prof. Price, of Oxford, 
England, the intimate friend of Dr. Arnold, 
told us in familiar, living words of his great 
master and of his wonderful method of teach- 
ing. Would that every instructor in Boston 
could have heard the Professor as he demon- 
strated that the success of teaching lay not so 
much in the knowledge possessed by the mas- 
ter, as in his personal force, character and 
watchfulness. You remember his hearty 
laugh when he propounded to us the question 
given by him to his Oxford pupils, which, un- 
answered by them, as it was by us, was solv- 
ed by his other class, of young women,—viz. : 
‘**What distinguishes man from the animals?” 
the answer being ‘‘Progressive Desire,”’ or, as 
Yankees call it, ‘‘getting on,” ‘‘uppishness.”’ 

Nov. 2d, our beloved and bewitching Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Howe, opened our regular series 
of meetings by reading a paper on the ‘‘Influ- 
ence of Literature on Crime;”’ the discussion 
afterwards turning on novels, Thackeray vs. 
some one else, &c. One of the curious phases 
to watch in our Club, is the unexpected devi- 
ation of a discussion from its subject proper. 








real cstate during his life, in case they had 


It must often be embarrassing to the essayist, 
who is forced to remain serene in appearance, 


though inwardly annoyed at the misconcep- 

tion of his ideas. 

Nov. 23d, the weighty Correspondence Com- 
mittee occupied the afternoon, and the inter- 
national or inter-city status of Clubs was duly 
considered; our Secretary and President re- 
sembling a legislative committee with their 
docket of papers and far-reaching views of 
‘*femineity.’’ Ke 

Dec. 7th, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, in his 
half-poetic, half-serious, and wholly kindly 
and suggestive manner, talked to us about 
the lyric and dramatic element in Art and Lit- 
erature, or the subjective and objective con- 
tained therein. Much of try, art and lit- 
erature, he thought, could be analyzed into 
these two divisions, which fancifully, if not 
actually, existed in architecture. hat he 
often termed objective, some listener called 
subjective, but the disagreement seemed to 
delight him. P 

Dec. 28th,Mr. Henry Clapp gave us an inter- 
esting and instructive lecture on ‘‘The Drama 
and Theatrical Audiences,”’ reviewing the 
history of the drama as divided into two pe- 
riods, the Greek and the Elizabethan; and 
attributing the causes of its decline, first tothe 
existence of other objects of interest,—2dly 
to Puritanic influence,—3dly to the sameness 
and tyranny of social life. He bade us at- 
tend the Howard Atheneum to witness the 
true effect of the audience upon the drama, as 

shown there by the applause or the disapprov- 
al of the boys in the gallery. 

Jan. 4th, Mr. Forsythe, of England, read to 
us on “The English Rule in India.” Either 
as a special compliment to him, or as a fore- 
taste of never-to-be-realized wealth, our pru- 
dent Business Committee allowed us chocolate 
that evening. 

Jan. 26th, Rev. Wm.J. Potter gave us a clear 
and thoughtful paper on ‘‘Labor, Wealth and 
Enterprise,” three consecutive steps upward 
in the scale of being. Apart from their im- 
mediate purpose of instruction, such essays 
harmonize our discontented vagaries, and rec- 
oncile us to poverty, if circumstances or our- 
selves debar us from wealth. 

Feb. 1st, our dearand honored Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, without whose presence no educa- 
tional body is complete, read us her admira- 
ble essay on ‘*Primeval Man.”’ 

Feb. 22d. How can I describe the Poetical 
Picnic, when no one spoke except in rhythm? 
Miss Sarah Starr and Miss Alcott (long may 
their humorous controversy be remembered), 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Wellington, 
Miss H. Tolman, Miss Hvtchkiss, and Miss E, 
Peabody made the hour melodious for us. 
Even Mr. Whittier contributed to our pleas- 
ure through verses he sent to us most kindly. 

March Ist was such a stormy evening that 

but few came to hear Mr. Koohler’s discrimi- 
nating paper on ‘*The Holbein Controversy,” 
enriched by photographs and books which he 
brought us, regardless of the weather. It was 
the richest Art treat of the winter, while tlie 
two Madonnas, with their serene and heaven- 
ly faces, looked down from their frames upon 
us jaded, hurrying Suffrage women. Queen- 
mothers, however, cannot vote, yet are sure 
of election. 
March 22d, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, one of 
the all-knowers and all-doers, remembering 
that we were women, left his more vigorous 
duties and themes, and discoursed to us on 
the ‘‘Women of Literature.” 

April 5th, Mr. Ernest Edwards clearly re- 
vealed to us the mysteries of the Heliotype 
Process, and in gratitude we vowed to buy 
heliotypes for all future gifts. 

April 26th, Mr. C. P. Cranch read to us on 
the ‘‘Newspaper Dispensation;”’ showing us 
how this time-consumer, the paper, was born, 
and leading us to query whether to it is due 
our present intelligent and scandalous condi- 
tion? 

May 3d, Mr. B. Pickman Mann gave us an 
able paper on the ‘‘Insect World,” which few 
know more thoroughly, or exterminate more 
effectually than he. 

May 24th, Mrs. Howe read us a series of 
bright sketches drawn from life, illustrative 
of some of the phases in a girl’s career and ed- 
ucation, years ago, which we of a happier 
generation have outgrown. 

Next Monday, the last of our afternoons, 
Rev. Mr. Bolles, of Salem, is going to talk to 
us about the Microscope. May we all be 
present! 

Our Committee also gave a lunch to Prof. 
Parsons, who kindly delivered to us, memoriter, 
his lecture on Michael Angelo. 

To Mrs. Severance we gave not only a 
lunch, but flowers, books, and our hearts, for 
her to bear with her into her distant, new 
home, where we know she will not only re- 
member us as a Club, but as loving friends, 
who owe so much to her of our weekly pleas- 
ures, through her bold initiative in helping to 
form this Club. Such women are our natur- 
al leaders and our joyful inheritance. 

Our Michael Angelo Festival. That is our 
crown of glory! So far as we know we are 
the only Bostonians who assembled in honor 
of the Florentine. To the Decoration Com- 
mittee is owing much of the success of the 
day. They covered the walls with photo- 
graphs, and festooned our windows and doors 
and chandeliers with flowers, and placed stat- 
ues and statuettes in wide corners, and on 
narrow mantle-pieces. Mrs. Howe presided, 
and both she and Mrs. Cheney brought their 
written tribute to the Sculptor’s worth. Mrs. 
Emerson, Mr. C. C. Perkins, Rev. J. F. 
Clarke, Mr. C. P. Cranch, Dr. Parsons and 
others gave of their very best. Not once was 
the whisper-hushing mallet heard, so earnest 
was the attention given and the ‘delight re- 
ceived. In future years of Club life, we trust 
this celebration, first suggested and planned by 
Mrs. Cheney, will ever stand among the fore- 
most on our records, and that each year may 
give us something as unique and enjoyable. 

Kate Gannett WELLS, Sec. 





MRS. CAMPBELL IN IOWA. 


Epitors JourNAt.—I tried to write to you 
before I left Chicago, but could not. You 
will not wonder at it, when I tell you that I 
returned from Indiana late on Saturday night, 
the 29th ult., and since that time Mr. Camp- 
bell and myself have packed our goods, stored 
them, made ourselves ready for the journey, 
collected what money we could and visited 
each of our children to bid them good-bye for 
a long time. 

We are to hold meetings in the northern 
part of Iowa for one month tocome. Then 





I shall go to a few places where I have been 


invited to speak a second time. After the 10th 
or 15th of July we expect to be at my sister’s 
residence near Des Moines. Our Post Office 
address will be Somerset, Warren County, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Henry S. Slayton, of the Chicago lec- 
ture agency, is to make appointments for me, 
after the first of September next, for two 
weeks in Western Iowa, and then out toward 
the Rocky Mountains. We are going to Cali- 
fornia to spend the winter, and I shall lecture 
as often as I can on the way out. I shall 
speak on three subjects: ‘The Question of 
the Hour,” ‘What shall we do for our 
Sons?” and ‘“‘Man’s Rights.’’ All of these 
are more or less Suffrage lectures. You 
can help me by giving the names and 
post office addresses of good people on our 
way or after we get toCalifornia; please send 
them me at Mason City, Cerro Gordo County, 
Iowa. Also send the names of subscribers to 
the JouRNAL on our way out West from Des 
Moines. 

The annual report of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association contained a 
mistake which I am sure you will wish to cor- 
rect. The State of Iowa has to ask its next 
Legislature to confirm the action of the last 
one, in submitting a Woman Suffrage 
amendment of its Constitution to the voters, 
and if this is done it cannot come before the 
voters until one year from next fall. They 
have had the matter just as far along once 
before, and lost it when it came before the 
Legislature for passage the second time. There 
is some reason to fear that it will go the same 
way next winter, as the Beecher scandal has 
made fools of some people. I understand that 
Suffrage owes its former defeat to B. F. 
Allen, the banker whose failure ruined so 
many people here last winter, and who, by 
the way, had what means my father had in 
his possession. They were the joint earnings 
of my father and mother, and now my father 
is left at the age of eighty without property. 
This is the man who defeated Woman Suf- 
frage in the Legislature, when it had reached 
the last vote. I have small reason to respect 
such a man. 

I enclose the report of the last session of 
the Temperance Convention in Chicago, that 
you may see, if you have not seen it before, 
what Anna Dickinson did for Suffrage there. 
It will make up in some degree for the omis- 
sion of Woman Suffrage, by some of the 
leaders of the Woman’s Congress, in their 
speeches in the great Temperance Meeting 
held at the close of the Congress last fall. I 
am thankful that this one woman did not feel 
so anxious for praise as for the truth. Three 


cheers for her! 
Marcaret W. CampseE.t, 
Postville, Iowa. 





“THE EFFICIENCY OF WOMAN AS A CO- 
WORKER.” 


The Chicago Advance, although in other 
respects a respectable and useful religious 
newspaper, has hitherto maintained a bad pre- 
eminence as an opponent of Woman Suffrage. 
But light has begun to dawn upon its editors. 
In a recent number we are gratified to read 
the following eulogy of the ‘‘National Tem- 
perance Convention,” which, among other 
good things, passed a resolution in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. 

THE EFFICIENCY OF WOMAN AS A CO-WORKER 
AND SPEAKER. 

Never in America was a Convention consti- 
tuted so liberally in this respect as this. Never 
has Woman, ina deliberative assembly, so par- 
ticipated on an equal footing with her broth- 
ers. Yet such ladies as Mrs. Wittenmeyer of 
Pennsylvania, Rev. Mary Lathrop of Michi- 
gan, Mrs. Foster of lowa, and our own 

liss Willard, and many more, demonstrated 
that Woman could master the situation and 
thrill an audience without losing anything 
that was ‘‘pure womanly.”’ If some spoke 
with more heat and haste than wisdom, the 
same criticism is justly applicable to the men. 
When it is considered that but recently Wo- 
man has trod the platform or broken the si- 
lence of centuries, is it not surprising and 
significant that our sisters bear themselves 
with so much poise and ability? May it not 
be a lesson of this Convention, that, while 
modesty, purity, a humble estimate of self, 
and a generuus regard for others, is the law 
of all, this grand idea, in its luster eclipsing 
all thought of sex, shall become dominant— 
Humanity is one! 

The beauty of some of the addresses may 
be gathered from the words of a delegate 
taken as a specimen, Mrs. Parker, of Scot- 
land, the mother of six sons, who have never 
tasted intoxicants. She referred to her co- 
laborers over the water, women upon whose 
faces the smile of Christ has rested so often 
and so lovingly that it seems to have banished 
all that is carnal, and ‘blended the look of 
the saint with that of the child;”’ and then 
added: ‘‘In view of the glorions results of 
Woman’s work, I wonder who will ever dare 
to limit the sphere of Woman now, or fence 
her field of labor, or prescribe her mission. 
Shall it not henceforth be as broad as the will 
of God—and when and where the Holy Ghost 
directs, shall she not go—sheltered, overshad- 
owed and protected by the wings of the Al- 
mighty ? 

‘The Convention voted that the temperance 
issue, involving Woman’s happiness quite as 
much as Man’s, should be submitted to the 
vote of both. It should be noted however 
that it did not consider the question of the 
ballot as germane except as relates to temper- 
ance. 

In justice to the Advance we should add 
that this is published as correspondence and 
not as editorial. But we look in vain for any 





editorial disclaimer, so we suppose that ‘‘si- 
lence signifies assent.’’ We are glad that the 


Advance begins to see what the real bearing of 
Woman Suffrage would be upon questions of 
Moral Reform. H. B. B, 





MOTHER’S DAY IN JERSEY CITY, 


In Jersey City, N. J., the Woman's Pesce 
Festival was observed, under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Social Union, at the church of the 
Good Shepherd on Summit Avenue. Mrs, 
Agnes Washburn, the President, was in the 
chair. After calling upon the pastor, Rey. 
Phebe A. Hanaford, to read the Scriptures 
and offer prayer, Mrs. Washburn read Mrs 
Howe’s circular in regard to Mother’s Day, 
Addresses were then made by Mrs. Hanaford, 
David L. Holden, Esq., and Prof. J. K. H. 
Wilcox, and original poems were read by their 
authors, Miss Ellen E. Miles and Mrs. Hana- 
ford. Duets, recitations and readings by 
Miss Amy B. Butts, Mrs. Griffing and others 
followed. A resolution was passed request- 
ing the President of the United States to heed 
the resolve of the House of Representatives, 
and seek to secure arbitration among nations 
instead of war. 

A hymn written by Mrs. Lucy M. Creemer, 
of New Haven, for Mother’s Day in 1873 was 
sung. Refreshments were served, and finally 
the large audience dispersed at a late hour 
feeling that Mother's Day had been duly and 
profitably observed. 

The floral offerings were abundant, and the 
festival character of the occasion, made it one 
of peculiar interest. People do feel more 
peaceful over hot tea and coffee and cake, etc. 
We advise those who keep Mother’s Day in 
future to make it as social as possible, while 
still the need and duty of peace among nations 
is made prominent. H. 

Jersey City Hights. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


oe 

DRESS REFORM, Rooms No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, opposite Park Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. This is the only place of business authorized 
by the Committee appointed by the New England 
Women’s Club. 

Women’s and children’s complete wardrobes made 
to order upon Hygienic principles, and approved by 
the medical faculty. 

All genuine garments and patterns bear the trade 
mark stamp, ‘Dress Reform Committee.” 

Address with stamp, 
MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON. 


One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 








A Few Werds to Feeble and Delicate 
Women. 


By R. V. Prerce, M. D., of the WorLp’s Dis- 
PENSARY, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Knowing that you are subject to a great amount of 
suffering, that delicacy on yonr part has a strong ten- 
dency to prolong, and the ionger it is neglected the 
more you have to endure, and the more difficult of 
cure your case becomes, I, as a physician who is 
daily consulted by scores of your sex, desire to say to 
you, that I am constantly meeting with those who 
have been treated for their ailments for months 
without being benefited in the least, until they have 
become perfectly discouraged, and have almost made 
up their minds never to take another dose of medi- 
cine, nor be tortured by any further treatment. 
They had rather die and have their sufferings ended 
than to live and suffer as they have. They say they 
are worn out by suffering and are only made worse 
by treatment. Of anything more discouraging we 
certainly cannot conceive, and were there no more 
successful mode of treating such difficulties than 
that, the principles of which teach the reducing and 
depleting of the vital forces of the system, when the 
indications dictate a treatment directly the reverse 
of the one adopted for them, their cases would be 
deplorable indeed. But lady sufferers, there is a 
better and far more successful plan of rreatment for 
you; one more in harmony with the laws and re- 
quirements of your system. A harsh, irrirating caus- 
tic treatment and strong treatment will never cure 
you. If you woukl use rational means, such as com- 
mon-sense should dictate to every intelligent lady, 
take such medicines as embody the very best invig- 
orating tonics and nervines, compounded with 
special reference to your delicate system. Such a 
happy combination you wil] find in my Favorite 
prescription which has received the loudest praise 
from thou-ands of your sex. Those languid, tire- 
some sensations causing you to feel scarcely able to 
be on your feet or ascend a flight of stairs, that con- 
tinual drain that is sapping from your system all 
your former elasticity, and driving the bloom from 
your cheeks; that continual strain upon your vital 
forces that renders you irritable and fretful, may all 
be overcome and subdued by a persevering use of 
that marvellous remedy. Irregularities and obstruc- 
tions to the proper workings of your systems are re- 
lieved by this mild and safe means, while periodical 
pains, the existence of which is a sure indicatyon of 
serious disease that should not be neglected, readily 
yield to it, and if its use ls kept up for a reasonable 
length of time, the special cause of these pains is 
permanently removed. Further light on these sub- 
jects may be obtained from my pamphlet on dis- 
eases peculiar to your sex, sent on receipt of two 
stamps. My Favorite Prescription is sold by drug- 
gists. 26—I1t 











Our lady friends who have used the 
Eureka Spool Silks, will use no 
other. It is full size, full length, and 
every spool is found as represented. 








L. L, GREENE, 
Attorney at aw, 
BOONE, N. C. 
Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 





ed to him. w—ty 
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